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Ovr friends, the patrons of ‘‘The Garland,” } brought men to their senses, that to venture was 
may recollect, if they read the tale entitled “ The ‘ to win, at length involved her father and ruined 
Sire and Son,” that the hero of the story, by his; his fortune. Situated as he was in Boston, one of 
own good conduct, from a boy in wretched cir- {the great centres of business, where the mania 
cumstances, became an honored member of so- ‘ raged the fiercest, he was induced to embark his 
ciety, and had the happiness of welcoming an err- ‘ entire capital in what men considered a safe ad- 
ing father back again to the path of virtuous and; venture, but which in the end proved an entire 
sober life. With your permission, kind readers, ’ failure. Some of the originators realized immense 
we will trace the thread of incidents still further >) fortunes, but the greater part lost all. Mr. Vale 
on, and bring the subject to a more definite con-: was amongst the latter class, and by the sudden 
clusion. turning of Fortune’s wheel found himself reduced 

Anna Vale, from whom young Adams separated : from a state of affluence to utter bankruptcy. His 
with disappointed hopes, still remained an inmate ° entire property was sold under the hammer and 
of her uncle’s house. She felt her attachment for‘ did not realize sufficient to meet his liabilities. 
him grow more strong as the certainty of a se-‘ Accustomed as he had been to exert a powerful 
paration forced itself upon her mind, and when the‘ influence in the monied circles, the reverse was 
coach that bore him from his native village whirled more than he could bear. His wife was a sorry 
away, she watched its progress with a heavy comforter in his misfortunes, and felt the loss of 
heart. Months, and even years passed by, and: property even more keenly than he did, for she 
though she sometimes saw his name in print, or, had never before been made to feel the miseries 
heard by chance that he was becoming distin-?of poverty. They retired from the city toa small 
guished, yet she had never seen him since his first estate left them during their lives by the gene- 
departure, and finally, came to the sorrowful con- ‘ rosity of the creditors, and Anna, who seemed ca- 
clusion that the youthful dream had been forgotten ‘ pable of bringing cheerfulness to any household, 
at least by him. Do not think, kind reader, that ‘ hastened to console them with her presence; but 


she let »chagrin so wrought upon the proud spirit of her 
‘father, that he did not long survive his misfor- 

“Concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, tunes, and his wife soon slept beside him. Anna 
Feed on her damask cheek.” : followed her parents to the grave with a sorrow- 


»ing heart. The loss of fortune she heeded little, 
Amid the active sympathies of life she grew into‘ for reared as she had been in the house of her 
lovely womanhood, and no one dreamed that a‘uncle, a man of moderate estate, she had a true 
sacrifice had ever been made upon the altar of her : appreciation of the advantages of wealth; and the 
heart. But sad domestic reverses and sorrows, > yreater grief of her bereavement drove the lesser 
which fall as frequently upon the virtuous as the) from her mind. After the final adjustment of her 
vicious of our race, were in store for her. The; father’s affairs had been made, she returned again 
wild and reckless speculations of those times, ‘to reside in the family of her uncle. He, as we 
within the memory of most of us, in which bank ? have said before, was a man in moderate cireum- 
paper became so common as almost to float upon’ stances, being the owner of a small estate, which, 
the breezes, and impassable swamps, and inacces- ‘like most of our New England farms, is sufficient 
sible hills, became the sites of future cities ; when} for the honorable maintenance of a household when 
Wealth poured into every man’s coffer, and the; unincumbered by debt. He had frequently en- 
opinion went abroad until the final catastrophe dorsed the paper of his brother in his prosperity, 
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with the firm belief that he was pe : thei i en 
but the reverses of fortune had sed pager age es eur Rene eke phaces; not with the ly 
several of those liabilities remained uncanceled ’nances < rae “ “lustre eye, and stolid cout, 
The creditors, therefore, looked to the endorser } the m ‘uf cine cite el ee eet PePtlation of 
Sia thels gir, wha, a0 in ten fine the enae, had ve ee acturing pe of the old world, byt ys, 
become responsible without the remotest idea of ‘sent ce amt oe Maning eYe, betokening pe 
ever being obliged to meet them himself, and con- wa oan on be, baghe pee looking ever 
sequently, was unable to do so. By the rata pee pe watt or the high destiny marked ... 
— _ of 2 portion of his property, he was ‘of New Encland ae oe S and mothers 
enabled to reduce the debts to fiv loli ‘eisle w ~ ae aes ee one ft 
estate payable in two years. Anna felt more ‘wh ild t vhctoben had maid, be 
keenly the sacrifice of her uncle’ ard ; Whose mild countenance betokened a gentle <p. 
of her paternal estate, and deceaed te sonael pg 2g of her if any operatives were Want 
from him, as far as possible, the burden of pay- § “Oh y 3,” h , | 
ment. The eminent success of many of her for em sae y anawered, “No one applies her 
— acquaintances who had left their paternal fowell is he place age 0 oo snot get it 
roofs to seek employment in the Lowel] mills, and They s yedd ee ae, Oe 
who had frequently by their earnings aided in. ro- ‘tog th en ee ee tne et a 
viding for their parents a permanent oar in’ mi a het well for a few years; but somehoy 
which to spend in quietness their declining years oe other the bride, after having availed herse!; 
SURE Rs tn eneete tn ten Eon dees ic ») wei noisy spouse's aid to get her a setting out, 
ene age ‘ete Pages: pation. «generally swaps him off for some stout farmer's 
= to dissuade her from = Ki ow ag che chew, stn ha who had her heart befor 
*‘She had been tenderly r % al ‘ kn, ° > 
“sb = and loving friends we Prva ee ‘ua ae ae ae “ ae. gw Bes 
pathway, and she was - Totes , ‘the girls make no bad trad 
2a + 9 vee bcc Sieg lltg — Ww he may be said in favor of the looms.” _ 
long weary hours she would have to toil amid the? © ee the country then?” 
aot rattle of the loom, and the hot, vitiated {in the mills.” ee Smeg emmployieant 
air of the mill, surrounded bys y a 1 he ? 
not sympathize with her fal Sains chiet ea “ Ne. ‘fam ind a a 
ee — of et rere associates would look of audaavacieaean: eos step on account 
upon her as degrade yj , : : ¢ Pe 9 desire to relieve 
ship. Why a —— enn ore alg ert rs pecuniary embarassments of one who has been 
nently qualified, and one was offered her almost § 7 ap ne ac vt pt 
tiaieciin dean.” 7 rom your appearance and speech I conclude 
ich aie-htapan dette edatecenit tro ts arn ie 0 has not been neglected. You 
own amusement,” she replied. ‘It is the fire re ocaiie oan Sr hen ae ae 
ready means of discharging a sacred obligation aw y bet a ae ee 
and [ am prepared to perform any labor that does ( wy vite ony in the end. Besides, you will not 
iti eel egen top Oety te Galles net: > ~ io solitary so far as education is concerned. We 
one feels disposed_to break off an pogeniateinan’ vty periodical supported entirely by operatives, 
on such grounds, [ shall not regret it es fire ‘to ~ sae re see oars sce seers: 
tries the purity of gold, so misfortune tries the; re 4 “Con ee a re rad boarding 
sincerity of friends. A district-school affords em- Lttebel — and dine with me, and then I will 
= to a female teacher not more than six (he a docbt will, 1 = lb ee 
months in the vear at most, w i wees r ah 2 eed geagl-sg 
ent eponttentry Sreteniarasareciaet 
ear uncle, that I shall be , int cr : pat 
unbounded sources of rh Ailsa Pi rn was soon dispatched—too soon, in- 
an operative, and the intellectual and moral at- ia Aneel wh “tio greatest evils of factory life 
tainments of many of the factory girls, would do and ‘caer eh ee ts thes edie 
honor to the highest stations in society.” ‘of h en they directed their steps to the office 
With such arguments as these she overcame at | th the corporation. Miss Newton, for that was 
length the opposition of her friends, and with th Mr aes of our new acquaintance, inquired for 
good wishes of all who knew her departed to the ; ‘ ge naga 
scene of her future labors. ; e is out of town to-day,” replied a gentle- 
The cars of the northern rail-road, which had just ee te <seyer eae perenne we yetire «8 
commenced its operations, whirled into Lowell Sh a je po ee 
stopping long enough for the ingress and egress of “whos oa re mY j 
way passengers, and also for procuring a fresh) plo Porte to me age who wishes to get em: 
supply of wood and water for their fiery charger a ynted Sean aaeaeeds. Way tare afere! hs 
the only provision that he requires; then <3 »}quainted with the business, but I have offered to 
premonitory snort, as if to warn all idlers to shes ner _ if the agent is willing to accept her 
the track, he sped on his tireless way to the great The « 
metropolis. As soon as the cars had started Anna $ ] e eyes of the strangers met, strangers to 
left her baggage at the rail-road station, and eM ovale ot or bed mene 
directed her steps to that part of the city in which} it w. _~ valet ‘exclaimed William Adams, for 
the manufactories are situated. The bells mee woe he, ‘is it possible !’? He approached her 
just ringing the hour of dinner, and the epuchlitens _— apo for by the pallor of her cheek it 
pouring forth from the huge brick piles of build- Si her catalase mats yeceay — - _— 
ings, were hastening up and down the streets to(she was calm. is Gea 
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«Jt is indeed,” she answered. “The circum- 


stance 





“ We are all,” he replied, *‘subject to the vi- 
eissitudes of life. 
got escape misfortune. 
engagements, I confess I have lost far too much 
the trace of early friends. May I be permitted to 


ge you again ?”” 









sn, to ascertain if I can have employment in the 

il ” 

"in Newton, who had been standing by in 
gjence during the recognition and hurried colloquy 
that followed, with something of wonder and cu- 
riosity depicted in her countenance, thus appealed 
to, repeated the inquiry to the clerk. 

«] will ask the superintendent,” he replied. 
«[p the meantime remain here until [ return.” 
S& saying, he hurried out of the office, glad of a 
moment’s escape to calm his ruffled spirits. 

« An old sweetheart, I suspect,’’ remarked Miss 
Newton with a smile, as Adams left the office. 

«An old friend,” replied Anna, blushing, 
«whom I knew in early life before sorrow had 
crossed my pathway. He was struggling against 
poverty and the bad influences of a vicious and 
misguided childhood, to raise himself in the scale 
of human life. I was then ina position of wealth 
and refinement; now the scale-beam is reversed.”’ 

“So far as he is concerned, it is,” rejoined Miss 
Newton. ** He commands the respect of all Low- 
ell. Noone is wronged where he has the power 
to do them justice, and besides, he has a lucrative 
ofice, with the certain prospect of taking Mr. 
Greene’s place when he retires from the agency, 
which will be before long.” 

The clerk returned at the moment, with the in- 
formation that Anna could be received, and with 
hasty acknowledgments the girls retired; the one 
toher bor, and the other to order her baggage 
from the depot and prepare to enter upon her new 
duties in the morning. 

























a factory girl. Time passed rapidly away. In 
the steady employment of the mill, and in friendly 






from sorrow, but abundant sources of enjoyment. 





»s of both have strangely altered since we } 


«Jf { sojourn in the city there will be abundant 
sportunity, for my stay will probably not be } 
sort. But I must request my friend, Miss New- | 


The morning returned, and Anna Vale became , 


intercourse with a circle of intelligent operatives, ‘of your uncle. 
she found, as she had anticipated, not only a relief} him from loss, it shall not be wanting.”’ 


MAGAZINE. 3 
which only wanted opportunity in order to render 
him a villain. At length, when all gentler proofs 


Sof disapprobation had been tried to no purpose, 
>) Anna was forced to tell him plainly, though deli- 
The good and pure of heart do} 
Amidst pressing business ° 


cately, that his sentiments could not be recipro- 
cated, and to beg a discontinuance of his atten- 
,tions. His vanity took fire at once, and after 
having tried in vain to convince her of the great 
good fortune she was thus deliberately casting 
away, he withdrew with an oath, that come what 
might, he would be revenged. A letter from her 
uncle at this time filled her with anxiety. The 
) mortgage upon his estate had been transferred, and 
; Mr. Sharpe, into whose hands it had fallen, had 
{taken measures for its foreclosure in consequence 
of some neglect to pay the interest as it came due. 
‘She reckoned up her earnings, andgfter deducting 
the amount due for board, found herself in posses- 
sion of an hundred dollars. But that was only a 
fifth part of the sum for which her uncle’s farm 
) was mortgaged, and the hope was vain of obtain- 
ing the balance before it would be demanded by 
; the summary process of the law. In the midst of 
her anxiety William Adams made a call. He no- 
ticed the paleness of her cheek, and becoming 
convinced that some hidden sorrow weighed down 
sher spirit, pressed her, under a plea of former 
‘friendship, to reveal it to him. She told him un- 
> reservedly of her uncle’s circumstances, the cause 
of her own engagement in the mill, and the hopes 
she had entertained of ultimately relieving him 
from his embarrassments. ‘ But now, and for the 
; first time,” she added, as the tears trickled from 
‘beneath the long, dark ringlets, which, escaping 
from their confinement, half-concealed her fea- 
} tures, ‘I utterly despond; and the next news I 
‘expect to hear is that my uncle is turned out a 
‘ houseless wanderer in his old age. I have but a 
‘hundred dollars; all I can do is to send him that 
;and leave the rest to God.”’ 
) ‘Can you spare the hundred without any incon- 
venience to yourself?” inquired her friend. 
} **] have made allowance for my debts, and can 
}earn in a few weeks sufficient for all my own 
} wants.” 
. ‘Then call at the counting-house in the morn- 
ing. I will fill out a draft for the hundred dol- 
‘ lars, and then do you dismiss all anxiety on account 
If any exertion of mine can save 


) The draft was made out, according to promise, 





Young Adams, though his position and duties for-‘ in a convenient form for forwarding by mail, and 
bade hin to mingle much in her society, was not , in addition to the usual quiet and mechanical way 
forgetful of their former friendship; and the many } of transacting a business matter, the confidential 
nameless attentions, which escape the eye of the }clerk urged her in a low tone to give herself no 
crowd, but which tell upon the heart of the one to‘ uneasiness in regard to the subject she had spoken 
whom they are rendered, rekindled the slumbering | of the evening before. 

passion in the bosom of the maiden. Still, the; Having occasion to leave the office for a few 
dread that he, on whom she felt her heart was ir- } moments, at a call from some one in the street. he 
revocably bestowed, would misconstrue her mo- left the key in the desk at which he had been 
tives if under present circumstances she should ; transacting business. When, returning, he opened 
accept as a suitor one whom she ha‘l formerly re-} it, and started with surprise. 

jected, induced her to meet his advances with a) ‘Henry,’ he inquired of a lad writing at an- 
degree of coldness which cost her many a bitter) other desk, ‘‘ have you taken anything from here 
hour. To heighten her embarrassments, an under } since I have been out ?”” 

Superintendent fancied himself desperately in love; ‘I have not,” replied the lad. 

with her, and notwithstanding repeated rebuffs,’ ‘* Has any one been in the office?” 

persisted in his suit. He was a conceited cox-) ‘No one that I know of, except Miss Vale; but 
comb, who lavished upon his person every penny }I was out a few minutes myself, and when I came 
he could get, and displayed his finery to his own‘ back she was gone.”’ 

infinite gratification, and the contempt and ridicule} Adams locked his desk and hastened to the resi- 
of every sensible person. Still he had much} dence of the agent, who had not yet come down to 
shrewdness, and a looseness of moral sentiments, ) the office. He detailed to him briefly that he had 
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inadvertently left his desk unlocked for a short) her own regrets; her dread that if she encoy,.. 
time, and in his absence a package of four hundred ) his addresses in her poverty, her motive mi... 
dollars, in twenty dollar notes on the Globe bank ; misconstrued, and the determination to djs...” 
of Boston, had been abstracted. } the offer of a generous heart, which, in yo)... 
‘* Henry,”’ he added, “‘ happened to go out in my } of her own inclinations, she felt she had so do... 
absence, and the money was probably taken at) wronged. “But it is folly!” she continues wi 
that time.’’ } energy; ‘‘it is folly to bestow a thought yoru. 
‘* Was any person in the office?” inquired the } matter now. If an unjust suspicion rests 
agent. ?character, my best of friends shall not s 
‘*] had just been filling upa draft for Miss Vale, ‘ reproach,” and she turned upon him an eye beam. 
and she remained when Henry and I went out” ing with emotion, though dimmed with tears 
‘Ts it possible that she can have taken it?”  ~ He clasped her to bis breast, imprinted kisg 
‘*T will forfeit my life,” exclaimed the clerk, ; upon her half-averted cheek, and saying that he 
starting up, ‘‘ that she is innocent, even in thought, ) would see her again ere long, hastily withdrew _ 
of a crime like that. If you had known heras I; _ In the evening he called again. 
have done in early youth, such an idea would; ‘ Anna,” he observed, “the coxcomb Johns, 
never have ent@ed your mind. God knows it is} seems to be deeply interested in your affairs, ap: 
in a great measure to her that I owe my preserva- : over anxious to fix suspicion of this robbery o, 
tion from a life of degradation.” ;you. Have you done anything to excite hig es. 
‘The circumstances are suspicious, at any; mity?” 
rate,” replied the agent. ‘‘But yet I would not; A deep blush overspread her countenance as sly 
unjustly suspect any one, and your endorsement > replied. 
of her character is sufficient to remove all suspi-) ‘It is right, under the present circumstances 
cion at least from her. No exertion must be, to tell you all. He made some advances which | 
spared, however, to detect the thief. The corpo-} thought proper to discourage, and he swore to be 
ration does not wish, by the escape of the crimi- >) revenged.” 
nal, to encourage a repetition of the act. The bills) ‘* The villain!” cried Adams, springing to his 
can be easily detected as they are a new issue and; feet. ‘* Why did you not tell me of this before’ 
payable tome. Let strict watch be kept up at; ‘It was a matter that concerned myself alone 
all the shops in town, and I will send to the bank} and I regarded the remark only as an idl: 
to have them intercepted there. In the mean- >; threat.”’ 
time, let the affair be kept as still as possible, for; ‘An idle threat! He is plotting your ruin; 
success, ina great measure, depends upon secrecy.’’; and if I can read the scheme which is but bali. 
All measures were taken to keep the matter se-; developed, he is guilty of the crime which he js 
cret, but by some unaccountable means the rumor} endeavoring to fix on you. He brought to Mr 
went abroad that a theft had been committed, and ; Greene yesterday the envelope of the money taken 
that Anna Vale was suspected of the crime. No; from the office, which he said Kate Mason found 
one knew from whence it sprung, but it was seized; in a fold of your cloak, and which curiosity 
upon and circulated by those pests of society, the ; prompted her to examine. Kate confirms the state. 
scandal-mongers, and gained a more definite shape} ment. They have been quite intimate of late, and 
by each transmission. Every one knows how}the eye of the agent is upon their movements. 
readily a slight suspicion becomes changed into an} Secrecy has been enjoined upon them, and as you 
absolute certainty in the opinion of the crowd; value your reputation, be silent upon the subject 
and Anna Vale, pure and virtuous as she was; yourself. Other circumstances have come to 
known to be by all her friends, was shunned and light, which it is not proper to speak of now; but 
; 





Upon that 
Upon my 
uffer the 


pointed at asa criminal The agent, Mr. Greene, ‘I will add that your uncle’s property has been re- 
visited her and assured her of his conviction that ; deemed, and he may be expected in towh on the 
she was innocent, but the circumstance was) day of trial, as his evidence is important. An of- 


seized upon as a confirmation of her guilt. ; ficer is at the door, and you must submit to the 
‘** Why,’’ they inquired, “should the agent visit formality of an arrest.” 
her, except to get a confession of the crime ?”’ So saying, he summoned the sheriff, and they 


Young Adams was the friend to whom she all proceeded together to the office of a magistrate, 
looked in her distress, and he was not found where the business of committal and bailment was 
wanting. hastily dispatched. 

“ A train of circumstances,” he said, “‘ were de-{ The expected day of trial at length arrived 
veloping themselves, which would fix the guilt; The court-room was densely thronged at an early 
upon the right head ; and when the time for a pub-} hour, for the indictment of a young girl upon % 
lic investigation comes, the bolt will fall where it} grave a charge, had called out a crowd of her own 
is least expected. In the meantime, you must} sex; and the rare beauty, and gentle deportment 
submit to the ignominy of an arrest and trial, in} of the prisoner, excited the heartfelt sympathies 
order to lull suspicion as to what is going on. Bail) of ours. She was deadly pale, as she entered the 
has been provided, so that you will suffer no in-‘ court-room, leaning on the arm of her friend, Miss 
convenience except to endure, for a brief period,; Newton. The traces of tears were on her cheeks 
contempt and scorn. But when the hour of vindi-{ but the compression of her lips, and the firmness 
cation comes, wo to the one who has been guilty of her tread, showed that whatever emotions were 
of this foul deed! And now, dear Anna,” he) struggling in her breast, she had the power to con- 
added, ‘‘ when the world turns away in scorn, let} ceal them. Adams was seated amongst the crowd, 
me prove my own confidence in you by offering ; apparently a mere spectator; but the knitting o! 
again the allegiance of my heart.” is brows, and the fiery restlessness of his ey? 

The generous confidence, the unexpected avowal, } would have revealed to an intelligent observer the 
at a time when she had reason to look for doubt > deep interest he felt in the result. A slight mur 
and suspicion, overcame her. With tears she con-{ mur, like the drawing in of a long breath, prep 
fessed the bitterness of their former parting, and} ratory to a silence which requires the suspensice 
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on of respiration, followed the entrance of the) ‘‘To Mr. Sharpe, who held the mortgage.” 
meused; and then, after the reading of the indict- The witness was dismissed, and Mr. Sharpe 






ant, and the plea of **not guilty’’ by the pri- |summoned to the stand. 
Saat the attorney for the commonwealth pro-; Attorney. Did you receive a sum of money of 
ceeded to open the case. ‘the last witness in payment of a mortgage which 





He stated his regrets at being obliged to proceed you held upon his property ?” 
sainst one Whose character had previously stood} Witness. I did. 

s high, but the vindication of the laws, and the > Attorney. Of what did it consist ? 

galety of society demanded it at his hands. A Witness. Of a one hundred dollar draft, and 
ievous crime had been committed, in the felo- : four hundred in twenty dollar notes, besides a 

pious abstraction of asum of money from the office small promiscuous sum for interest due.”’ 

of the company by whom the prisoner was}  Altorvey. Do you remember by what bank the 

employed. He would endeavor to prove, and bills were issued ? 

thought he should be abundantly able todo so to: Witness. (After some hesitation.) 1 cannot 

the entire satisfaction of an unprejudiced jury, positively recall it to mind. I paid the money 

that she was in the office at the time the theft was . over to a drover, who went West to purchase cat- 

committed. That the envelope was found in her tle, and I have hardly thought of the matter since. 

nossession; and furthermore, it had been ascer-) Attorney. Was it upon the Globe bank of 

tained, by what means it was unnecessary to state ; Boston ? 

to the court, that her uncle, being in embarrassed; The counsel for the defense objected to this as 

circumstances, received from this city, within a \a leading question, and the court modified it to the 

week after the theft was committed, the exact sum > following form— 

of four hundred dollars, which he believed could,“ Was it, or was it not upon the Globe bank of 

he identified as the money lost. That an anony-, Boston?” 

mous note accompanying it wasevidentlya female; ‘I cannot swear, but I think 

hand disguised, and moreover, by its chirography, | quite positive that was the bank.” 

was written by a person of good education, which; The prosecution here rested the case. 

the prisoner was known to be. } The counsel for the defense had suffered the 
The agent, the clerk, and the boy employed in | witnesses to pass almost unquestioned, as if hope- 

the office, were first called upon the stand, and ; less of destroying their evidence, or else intending, 

testified to the facts of the theft as before related ; | by some master stroke of policy, to turn the tes- 

and Adams also identified the envelope which was timony to their own advantage. It was evident 

produced in court. : that the opinions not only of the audience, but also 
Catharine Mason was next summoned. She | of the jury, were decidedly against the prisoner. 

testified that a few days subsequent to the event,) The defense was begun by calling William 

upon entering the mill, she saw a paper projecting , Adams again to the witness stand. 

from a fold of the prisoner’s cloak hanging in the} ‘ Do you know, Mr. Adams,” inquired the law- 

passage—that prompted by curiosity, she examined | yer, ‘any thing about the sum of money received 

it,and found it marked with the name of the com-; by Mr. Vale from an unknown person in this 

pany, and the figures representing four hundred | city?” 

dollars; and thinking it might have something to; ‘I do.” 
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do with the theft, she handed it over to Mr. John-} ‘State what you know respecting it, if you 
son, the second hand in their room. ’ please.” 

The counsel for the defense made but few in-: ‘‘I sent it to him myself.’ 
quiries, which did nothing to change the bearing; ‘‘Is the note which accompanied it your 
of the evidence. ; writing ?”’ 

Johnson was called, and corroborated the testi-) ‘It is. I disguised my hand on purpose to 
mony of the last witness; and then the prisoner's make him think it came from the same source as 
uncle, Mr. Vale, was summoned. ) the draft, for I feared he might hesitate to accept 






The old man was deeply moved. He felt con- , it if he knew from whom it came.”’ 
vinced of his niece’s innocence, and at the same} ‘Upon what bank was the money which you 
time of the fact that his own evidence would go‘ sent?” . 
far toward her conviction. He swore,ashad been; ‘‘It was upon the Granite bank of Boston, and 
stated by the prosecuting attorney, that he received . not upon the G/ole, as Mr. Sharpe believes. The 
from an unknown person, in addition to the hun- ) money bears no resemblance to that stolen, except 
dred dollar draft from his niece, the sum of four’ the similarity of names and the denomination of 
hundred dollars, which enabled him to cancel the; the bills. Those of the Granite bank were old 
mortgage upon his farm. ? notes, made payable to a Boston firm; those of the 

The prosecuting attorney asked by what means |Globe were a new issue, and payable to Mr. 
he had received the funds. Greene.” 

“The draft came by mail, the other sum by the _If a thunder-bolt had struck the court-house, the 
express,” replied the witness. ‘audience would not have been more confounded. 

“Do you remember what bank the money was The simultaneous movement of the crowd, and 
from, and what was the denomination of the the excitement of every countenance betrayed the 
















notes ?”? sudden revulsion of feeling in favor of the pri- 
“It was from a Boston bank, but I have forgot- soner. The prosecuting attorney tried hard to 
ten which one, in twenty dollar notes.” ‘shake the testimony, but it was immovable as 





_A murmur ran through the audience, and the | rock. ; 
jury seemed to pay particular attention to the tes-} A drover, who had arrived at the Boston cattle- 


mony, for the money lost was of the same deno-) market a few days before, was then called, and 
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mination. ‘swore positively that he received four hundred 
“To whom did you pay the money ?” inquired ‘dollars upon the Granite bank from Mr. Sharpe 
the attorney. {about the date of the transaction with Mr. Vale; 
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and he remembered that Mr. Sharpe remarked that} Awed by the sternness of the 
he took it upon a mortgage. of her own peril, and partly, perhaps, prompted 

The other witnesses now being withdrawn from { by the stings of conscience at becoming th, 
the court-room, Mr. D , one of the leading} strument of a villain to work the ruin of o.... 
merchants of Lowell was introduced, who testified her own sex, she confessed that Johnson had ones 
that receiving notice to intercept certain notes} promised to marry, and then deserted her. Tha 
upon the Globe bank, he had taken one in pay- {he offered to renew again his engagement j; ., 
ment for a shawl, of a young lady by the name of} would aid in fixing the robbery upon Anna Vale 
Mason, in the employment of the company. The} whom she regarded as a rival. That jealousy, 
note was produced and identified in court. and the proffered fulfillment of a long cherished 

Kate Mason was now recalled, and asked if she wish, had induced her to enter into a scheme 
bought a shawl of Mr. D——, for which she paid } against which her better feelings revolted, Theat 
a twenty dollar bill. Johnson confessed to her he had entered and stole, 
The state’s attorney objected to the question, } the money after Anna left the office, and it wa 
but the court overruled the objection. he who concealed the envelope in her clog; 

Witness. I did. which was found as previously concerted. 

Counsel. Of whom did you receive that bill ? If the appearance of a guilty wretch before the 

The witness hesitated, and the counsel added: } final Judge can be represented by any thing in |i. 

**Remember! you are upon your oath, and the } Johnson was that representation during the recta! 
answer may seal your own fate! I repeat the} A bench-warrant was instantly issued for his gy. 
question, of whom did you receive that bill ?” rest, and upon searching his effects, a large portion 

Witness. Of Mr. Johnson. of the stolen money was found. 

At this moment Johnson was seen to move to-} No plea was made by either counsel. The judge 
ward the door, which the judge ordered to be charged the jury briefly, who rendered a verdict 
closed, and that no egress be permitted to any § of ‘‘ Not guilty,” without retiring from their boy, 
one; then turning to the witness, he said— One long and deafening shout arose from the 

‘* Miss Mason, you are not obliged to answer } crowd, in spite of all effort to maintain order, and 
any questions which may criminate yourself; butSthe counsel for the defense was borne off iy 
if I mistake not, you are entangled in a net of cir-{ triumph to his hotel upon the shoulders of men. 
cumstances which may prove your ruin. If you; Johnson was put upon his trial, and suffered jn 
have had any thing to do with the guilty transac-} prison the reward of his villainy. Anna Vale no 
tion, by stating upon oath all you know of the} longer refused the hand of him who had long 
matter, will ensure to you the clemency of thes possessed her heart, and on the retirement oj 
court. The prime-movers, and not their dupes, { Mr. Greene the clerk became agent for the corpo. 
are those on whom the punishment should fall.” 2 ration. 
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WHEN I DEPART. 





BY CHRISTOBELLE. 





Lay me where sounds that I have loved, 
May reach the living ear, 

Near forest trees whose foliage lasts 
The same throughout the year. 


But when the sun its radiance lends 
Without a shade of gloom. 


Seen 


When others may my name recall, 
Repeat what I have said ; 

Do not with sighs remember be, 
And sorrow for the dead. 


—~™ 


There may the cedar, fir, and pine, 
Their branches wave o’er me; 
And birds among the boughs there sing 


Their notes of melody. But speak as I were at your side, 


With all I would have felt, 
As if the loved, and not the lost, 
Still in your presence dwelt. 


The arbor-vite, ash, and elm, 
Which once I used to prize, 
For Nature ’s ever beauteous, 


Although the body dies. It may be that the spirit near, 


Will scenes of life still view, 
Although the form be changed from that 
Its first existence knew. 


And they will meet, when I shall not, 
The earliest beams of day, 
Refreshing dews and glowing skies, 
That never know decay. Should joy illume some future hour, 
Which kindred hearts would share, 
Let memory portray me then 


In living semblance there. 


I would have all, where I shall rest, 
Speak of the things that be; 

The soul is not destroyed, but lives 
In immortality. But should life prove a darkened path, 
With days of misery, 

Then raise your thoughts to Heaven, and trust 


You soon will be with me. 


Come not when evening’s shadows fall, 
To linger near my tomb; 
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THE BEAUTIFUL. 






BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PEIRSON. 





Ix a lawyer’s office sat a tall, and well-made; ness, I repulsed her harshly, she would look up, 
gan, apparently about thirty years of age, whose ; not with that expression which accuses one of 
face betokened intellectual power, softened by a? cruelty—but with such meek and loving eyes; 
kind and sensitive spirit, whose dress and room) such an imploring glance, as if she would ask 
warniture bespoke wealth, and whose listless pos-; pardon for having offended. Oh, Horace, she is 
ture and musing eyes, amid the multitude of pa-; not an angel, but more—she is a woman—already 
pers and books by which he was surrounded, ;a perfect woman in love, devotion, and forbear- 
siginly indicated a heart not yet satisfied—a yearn-)ance. Ready to do and sacrifice every thing for 
ing and restless soul. ; the beloved object. Yes, she is all that woman 
‘A young man tastefully equipped, and of a} should be—gentle, unselfish. Strong to do, and to 
merry countenance, entered quite unceremonious- ; endure, and possessing at the same time the cheer- 
ly, exclaiming, ‘ ful light-heartedness, which is tothe burden of her 
“« Well, Hartman, I trust your fastidious eye is; loving servitude as the soft and silvery pinions to 
now satisfied. Do you not find Miss Davis a per- ; the dove. 
fect beauty? Is there one fault about her whole}  ‘‘ But Isabel knows that she is not beautiful, and 
face and person? Is she not the very woman you } though she does not seem to covet beauty, still 
have been waiting for all these years?” ‘she is feelingly alive to any slight, or ungenerous 
“Miss Davis is indeed very beautiful—as a ‘allusion to her plainness. Of this I would caution 
statue she would be perfect—and yet, Ellis, there; you. I know how insanely you worship beauty, 
is something wanting about her. Something she {and that all goodness is as nothing in your eyes 
has not, which a live woman ought to possess.” {unless it be wrapped up in a brilliant envelope. 
“Now Heaven help you, Hartman,” cried the‘(Ah, you will one day appropriate to yourself an 
merry Mr. Ellis. ‘Something wanting in Miss‘ empty casket, with a brilliant outside, when you 
Davis! Well, you will never be suited—never. ; might just as well possess a neat box, containing 
| give it up now. You are an old bachelor by } an inexhaustible treasure)—and I much fear that 
predestination. You would have perfect beauty—‘ you may wound your gentle cousin, by suffering 
you have found it, and now there is something‘ her to perceive your contempt of her plain face. 
still wanting. Too bad—too bad.”’ : For Isabel must now be your ward—the guardian- 
Mr. Hartman smiled. ?ship which was entrusted to me, must be trans- 
« Just as you say, Ellis. I begin to believe‘ ferred to you—and I charge you, be kind to 
that Iam predestined to the single lot. I have{Isabel—whomsoever you may love, whatever 
been all my life looking for a perfect beauty. {brilliant creature may become your wife, treat 
Miss Davis is universally considered such an one, ; Isabel ever as a dear sister—cherish her, watch 
and yet I could no more love her than I could a‘ over her, guard her from all evil—so shall my 
marble Venus, or a chaste and beautiful piece of‘ blessing remain with you.” 
architecture. The fault is in my nature,or Mary; Isabel—Isabel—mused Mr. Hartman, when he 
Davis is not a perfect beauty.” ‘had finished the letter, the remainder of which had 
At this moment a boy entered, and handed Mr. ‘ reference to other matters. Yes, I remember her 
Hartman a letter. ‘—Isabel Story—a pale, slender child, with irregu- 
“From my dear old uncle Story. Excuse me,‘ lar features, large gray eyes, and a profusion of 
Ellis, I must read it immediately.”* flax-colored curls. I used to think her a very 
Mr. Ellis took leave, and Mr. Hartman} pretty child, she was so quiet and retiring—never 
tead— ‘troubled any person. Well, I will be kind to the 
“ They tell me, Horace, that I must soon die.‘ poor bird, and since I am to reside in the old 
I thank God the intelligence has for me no terrors.’ mansion, I hope she is all that my dear old uncle 
[could wish to see you once more, and hope that; represents her to be, for I shall need somebody to 
on the receipt of this you will come to C im-} divert my thoughts and be a rational companion. 
mediately. But lest I should not live until you‘ I wish she was beautiful. 
arrive, I will communicate to you in this letter’ In the old mansion of the Story’s—a heavy 
my wishes with regard to one object, and this; stone-dwelling, situated in the midst of a highly 
object of my deepest solicitude is your poor little; cultivated domain, surrounded by rich gardens, 


cousin Isabel. Don’t start—I am not going to ask‘ and fair blooming shrubberies, and bosomed in 
youto marry her. That would be a preposterous ; dark green trees—lay the excellent master of the 
fine estates, languishing on the bed of pain. He 


idea—for Isabel is only a child of thirteen sum-( the b 
mers—and then she is not handsome, and never; had been for some years an invalid, but he was a 
will be—but she is truly a sweet and lovely child, ‘ Christian, and endured, as patiently as he could, 
of a sweet and loving nature. She has been such: though sometimes a high and restless gpirit, 
a blessing to me these three years that she has; wearied with the painful fetters of disease, broke 

n with me; never weary of waiting on the old} forth in a peevish exclamation, or a hast word, 
man—of sitting by my bedside, or easy chair,! for which he instantly repented and apologized. 
ministering ‘to all my wants, and reading, in her{ Beside his bed was placed his easy chair, and re- 
soft, plaintive manner, which is a perfect melod 2 posing amidst its cushions, in a light slumber, 
And when sometimes, in my pain and soviak:| rested the slender child, who seldom left his bed- 
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side, and who never wearied in her gentle minis- } was frequently the case, to go for days OF Weel 
trations. Her eyelashes were heavy, and her ‘to the great city, she sometimes wept at es. 
cheeks wet with the tears she had been shedding; } but she did not suspect what was very a 
and the sick man lay regarding her with an ex-} if she had been beautiful she would have jo... 
pression of earnest compassion, mingled with af- } companion on those visits, when they were m»., 
fection. of pleasure than of business. She did not en. 

‘Poor dear,” he murmured, ‘you say true. }that he shrunk from presenting to society a ter 
None will love you as I have loved you—and yet } relative who was not dazzlingly beautify), 
one so gentle, so loving, so unselfish, needs only to} But Isabel never thought of accompany ne hip 
be known to be appreciated. I wish that Horace ;and made herself happy when he was away. »»,’ 
knew all your goodness, as I do. Surely he would } paring some pleasant surprise for him on his ry 
love you—though you are not a perfect beauty.” (turn, and whenever he made the Story Mansion 

There was a spectator of this scene. The door ‘his home, she was as if in Heaven. - 
was left half-open, to admit the soft summer air, Was Horace Hartman conscious of a}| this) 
and there stood Horace Hartman, gazing with tear- Certainly not. To him she was as a cheering yp. 
ful eyes upon the scene. The soft lamp light lay } beam, a pleasant shadow, a fragrant flower upon 
full upon the faces of the dying man and the sleep- ‘his path—but that she could be to him more thay 
ing child. He looked from one to the other—the | these, never once occurred to him as a possi))ility 
sorrowful words of the yearning guardian were} And while she was thinking of him alone, ani 
audible in the stillness—he felt them, and turning } wearying herself to make his welcome home joy. 
away, retreated to another chamber, and wept a)ous and comfortable, he was worshiping at the 
long time. shrine of beauty—aye, courting with all the ardoy 

He was aroused by a piercing scream, and has- {of man’s passionate adoration, one whom all the 
tening to the sick room, he found Isabel fainting } world admired and flattered, as a rich and fashion. 
on the pulseless bosom which had been her affec- 


able beauty; and when at length he won her tp 
tionate refuge in all seasons of sorrow, and in {say that she would be his bride, he deemed him. 


which now lay the deepest of all sorrows—death. self happiest of the happy. And this lady was the 
He lifted her in his arms tenderly, and looked on} celebrated Miss Davis. 
her pale face, as her head hung back over hisarm,} ‘I must see this paragon of cousins,” she said 
and her soft, pale, silvery-brown curls streamed ae evening, as Hartman dwelt on the excellencies 
half-way to the floor. Very sorrowful was that {of his dear little Isabel. “I mws¢ see her,” and 
young countenance, yet there was a sweetness in} Miss Davis looked thoughtful, and almost sad, 
the very formation and arrangement of the delicate }‘‘ We will make up a little party,” she resumed, 
features, and she seemed so utterly helpless and }‘‘ next month, and come to the old Story estat 
desolate in her bereavement and loneliness, that he { ruralizing.”’ 
could not restrain the tears of sympathy; and} ‘‘We shall be most happy to entertain you 
clasping her tenderly close to his heart, he vowed ; there,” he said gayly, ‘‘and you will fall in love 
that she should never feel the want of love, or} with my sweet Isabel. Indeed, but that she pre- 
guardian protection, while he was alive. sides there, the old Story place would have but 
At the funeral, the shuddering, sobbing child, {few attractions. But she is like one of the fabled 
was supported on the bosom of her young guar-}genii—her touch imparts grace and beauty to 
dian; and when all was over, she looked up into)every object. The dark old oaks and elms, are 
his eyes with such a mingling of sorrow, grati-} beguiled of their sombre expression by the bright 
tude, and worship on her sad face, that he pressed { colored fancy seats, and flowering vines, that oc: 
her to his heart and spoke words of consolation and { cupy their shadows, and adorn their rugged trunks 
affectionate soothing, which sunk ineffaceably into } and sturdy branches. The old shrubberies are in- 
her heart. termingled with every beautiful modern bloom, 
And the sweet balm of consolation, which {and the old-fashioned furniture of the house, which 
always springs up and flourishes by the fountain } is sacred in her eyes, is so tastefully arranged and 
of sorrow, unless its waters are embittered by re- } ornamented with modern drapery and Jijoxteri’, 
morse, grew in fragrance and beauty, within her} that it produces the most pleasing effect. In short, 
mourning heart; and Hartman found it a pleasant {Isabel is plain, but very Jovely, and she imparts 
pastime to instruct one so docile, so quick of con- {of her loveliness to all objects within her jurisdic- 
ception, and so eager to acquire all useful and or-} tion. The Story estate would be a desert without 
namental knowledge. So she grew up under his} her.” 
guidance, and learned to love all that he deemed} The beautiful face of Miss Davis grew almost 
lovely, to think only, as he thought, and to believe { dark with deepening thought during this animated 
with him in all things. Her very spirit seemed {eulogy of sweet Isabel; and her voice was low 
but as the echo of his own. and somewhat tremulous as she remarked, play- 
Could it be that she should not love him? She } fully— 
had naught else on earth to love. She wasanor-} ‘Now, Iam half tempted to be jealous. Does 
phan, and had no near relative but him; and she {not this sweet Isabel love you?” 
had none of that vanity which prompts so many ‘Undoubtedly she loves me, as I love her 
to an idolatrous self-love ; for Isabel never dreamed } The affection existing between us is the most de- 
that she was beautiful, and measuring her intellect } voted and confiding fraternal regard—nothing more 
and acquirements by those of him who was her{I can assure you. We have never dreamed of 4 
instructor, felt her inferiority, and looked up to; fonder tie.” 
him with a sweet humility, a perfect devotion of} ‘The beautiful Miss Davis’?—mused Isabel, a3 
heart, resembling the spiritual adoration which } she surveyed the finished arrangement of the room 
she paid to the wise and merciful God. intended for that lady’s use, in the most retired 
Is not love the religion of the heart? And Isa-{and pleasant wing of the Story mansion. “ My 
bel Story love! with a perfect devotion, and was) guardian speaks of her enthusiastically. Can it 
therefore happy. When her guardian left her, as} be—no, no, away with such an idea. Doves he 
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t Jove me as I love him? He may admire Miss‘ ing to town. Mr. Hartman raised his eyes to the 
> yig—bat the heart ean have room but for one. ; face of Miss Davis. 

i. that she and her party will enjoy them-; “Yes,” she replied, in answer to his glance. 
wives here. I will do all in my power to make > ‘‘I should die of ennui were I to bury myself here 
them bappy-” ; i »much longer.” 

Was it jealousy that prompted Miss Davis to; The city party had left. Horace Hartman was 
jeep such @ constant scrutiny upon the actions, ; moody and sad in the home, where till now, he 
yords, and looks of Isabel? Was it jealousy that ; had always smiled with peace and joyful satisfac- 
cused her to assume @ eold and restrained man- i tion, And Isabel! Oh, she was changed—yet he 
wer toward her affianced and adoring Horace Hart- }did not observe it. Her cheek was pale—her 

» Evidently there was some uneasiness at {eyes were downcast and heavy—her mien was 
ber heart, some chill upon her spirits. ¢ drooping, and her voice—how could he hear that 

«The beautiful Miss Davis does not love me, low, tremulous voice, and not feel that it came 
Guardy,” said Isabel to Mr. Hartman. “TI wish} from a broken heart. A few short weeks and 
che would love me, she is so very beautiful.” ‘Isabel was confined to her chamber. Then he 

«She surely must love you,” he replied, ‘ no } started from his apathy witha wild terror. Would 
one can know you, and not love you, sweet Isabel. } she die—she who had loved him with such sisterly 
Perbaps Miss Davis is not well.” ; :devotion—who had been the light of his home, 

“ Are you getting weary of your hermitage, my the joy of his heart; whose tenderness had been 
princess,” inquired Mr. Hartman of his affianced. } to his path a bright and cheering star, the influence 

«Indeed, I do find it somewhat dull here,” she } of which no cloud had ever dampened or obscured. 
replied. “Now Hartman, when I am mistress, I )Oh, what would life be to him, deprived of her 
will have this old house torn down, and a fine mo- ; lovely presence ; the influence of her gentle spirit ? 
jern edifice erected here, and we will cut away; The apprehension of such utter bereavement 
those gloomy old oaks, and have a broad graveled } banished the dark thoughts of his heart-anguish at 
carriage-way—and the grounds shall be cleared of the fickleness of Miss Davis. He felt that her 
all these flowering hedges; neatly and tastefully ; desertion of him was as nothing, weighed against 
aid out, and ornamented—and, instead of this; the loss by death of his meek and always loving 
sleepy little brook, with its violet and daisy tufted > Isabel. Anxiously did he watch over her, and 
banks, we will have a noble fountain, playing in } not one art, or artifice did he neglect, which might, 
abroad, green park. But then, what shall we do} by any possibility, improve her health, or cheer 
with your Isabel? She seems completely a part} her spirit. Yet she continued to fade, like the fair 
of this old-fashioned establishment, and could not} lily, which having spread its pearly petals, lan- 
exist, I fear, in a fashionable mansion. At all) guishes on the stem, and droops lower and lower, 
events, I would not have her about me, sweet and ) shedding yet a sweeter fragrance, until it drops 
gentle though she is, for she seems so pure, so cold, ; upon the bosom of the earth. 
so superior to all the little cares and emulations, It was a still midnight, in early autumn, the full 
jealousies and interests of society, I should feel her } moon hung high in the deep ether, and a few light 
presence always a restraint and a reproof. For ) clouds flitted before the fitful wind, which shook 
instance, how could I indulge in an innocent bit of the ripe foliage of the dark-leaved trees with a 
scandal, with those clear, truthful eyes of hers } low, heavy rustle, and swept in gusts through the 
resting upon me? How could I indulge my taste ; shrubberies and tall grass, with sighs, as of some 
for expensive and fashionable dress, ornaments, ) grieved and mighty spirit. Before a large open 
and furniture, in presence of her, who in her neat, ; window, in the old Story mansion, lay Isabel, 
simple, and graceful attire, expends such sums in } looking her last upon night’s loveliness. 
clothing the indigent; remarking ever, ‘I cando} ‘Raise my head a little, dear Guardy,” she 
without ornaments, but these must be clothed from } murmured, ‘that I may see once more all our 
the cold.’ I tell you, Hartman, we must either ‘dear, favorite places, sleeping so calmly in the 
sell this old homestead, and Isabel with it; or un-} moonlight. This is a beautiful world, but its 
dertake to remodel the whole at once.” ; beauty perishes. In Heaven, beauty is immortal ; 

Mr. Hartman was stunned and astonished at the } and love—love is all in all. May I unburden my 
heartlessness of this speech from Miss Davis, and } heart to you now, kind guardian of my life? May 
stood regarding her with an air of wonder, incre-‘! tell you all my folly—all my grief, and bitter 
dulity, and offended feeling, until the lady burst ;shame? Stoop lower, for I would not that the 
into a saucy laugh; while an expression of some wind should catch the whisper of this weak heart's 
bitter feeling, darkening over the assumed mirth, } confession. Forgive me, my honored friend, for 
rendered her beautiful face almost repulsive. } this—but I have loved you, ever since we met at 

_At this moment they were joined by some indi-}the death-bed of our dear, good uncie. I loved 
viduals of Miss Davis’ party—but from that hour you, and was so very happy, until Miss Davis 
there was a change in the deportment of the} came here, and then I began to fear that—I do not 
fiancees. ‘ know what—only that she shared your heart— 

Miss Davis appeared unusually animated, and } that I was not to you, as you were to me, a whole 
attentive to every gentleman except Mr. Hartman; ; world of love—and I was very sorrowful, even 
and he wore an air of offended dignity, which) doubting thus. But when that gaudy butterfly of 
seemed greatly to amuse the lady, and her dandy } fashion, Mr. Lorimer, told me that I need not re- 
cousin, Lorimer Eglantine Davis. ‘ject his proffered love on your account, for that 

I must have an explanation with her, thought } you were engaged to his beautiful cousin, I felt 
Mr. Hartman. But she so effectually avoided }my poor heart break. It was so—you had not 
him, that he could not speak confidentially to her loved me wholly—my happiness died upon the 
unless he were to solicit a private interview, and stalk. It would never bloom again—my idol was 
this he would not do. broken—I had seen its vanity, and could not wor- 

Several days sooner than had been anticipated, ) ship at its ruined shrine, or ever bow down to an- 
the gay party announced their intention of return-) other. I was a poor, weak girl, and sorrow broke 
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my life-strings. Do not weep so, Guardy. It is; They were speaking of Isabel, whose o:,,, 
so sweet to die on your bosom. I do not desire ° lay gleaming in the moonlight, in vic 
life in this imperfect world. My heart is full of: dow at which they were seated. 
peace—I am going where all is love and beauty;) ‘lI feel,’’ said the bride, “as if her gentle en: 
unfading, unchanging, beams the presence of God : pervades all things in this lovely place. x, 
—the perfect in Beauty—the soul of Love—per-? with my consent, shall an article of fury..." 
vades and glorifies all.’ ‘moved in the house—a tree cut down ¢ 
The last word came slowly and tremulously ‘ uprooted, which has been an Object of her love .. 
from the white lips—she turned her face to his‘care. Every thing here is sacred to her memory » 
bosom, he clasped her to him fondly and tenderly, } A troubled smile crossed the bridegroom's «., 
and his big, warm tears rained over her face and ?and he said, half musingly. “If such had bee 
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shining hair, while he murmured her name with: your sentiments three years ago.” — In wat 
most endearing words of love and sorrow. And‘ She took his hand between both hers, a: 1 bending Anc 
so she died. ‘ toward him, fixed her eyes earnestly on his face. Ams 


Those who had known her said, ‘She was too} ‘My husband hear me. My sentiments yur, We 
fair and gentle to live long in this world—we' the same then as now with regard to this dew 


knew she was too fragile to last. Strange that’ place, and to your dearer self, and they have know. “ 
the richest treasures are placed in such frail ves- ) no changing during the long interval. But Isabe|_ as 
sels, that the very weight of the jewel wears the { before I saw her I felt that she loved you—{ cams Rom 
casket out.” And many other wise and pertinent} I saw at one glance that it was so. I felt that be, Sa 
things were said on the occasion. tright to your love was paramount to mine—tha: And 

But two years made the sod thick and green‘ her necessity for it was greater than mine. Shp W 
above the quiet grave of sweet Isabel Story; and {had loved you all her life; she had no other ys. And 
those who used to linger there to weep, and muse source ; no other treasure ; no other reliance unde, “ . 
upon the sweet life of the departed, merely gave a‘ Heaven. If you could know how I suffered thep. : 
passing sigh to her memory, as their eyes rested ‘ how I wept and pray®d, until I came toa firm pe. Ti 
for a moment on the plain white slab that lay ‘solve never to come between her and the sun of 1 
under the old weeping willow. (her existence. That in tearing myself from yo, Th 

Eight years make many changes—but the law- { I would destroy at once your love and your respect ; 
yer’s office in which we first introduced our hero‘ for me, and leave you to the sweet consolations of or 
to you, dear reader, is in its arrangements, strik-‘ Isabel’s affection, trusting that you would soon , 
ingly the same as on that day—and its occupants, ‘discover the treasure of her love, and that you 
they were the same men, and in one of them no} would both be happy. Nay, nay—it was not in A 
change was perceptible ; the other wore a subdued ! me a disinterested sacrifice I could not have es. 
and somewhat sad expression, and his dark, heavy ‘ joyed a happiness which had left so sweet a spirit . 
curls, were perceptibly streaked with silver. He‘ desolate. I have been happier with the sense of A 
sat in a pensive posture, listening to Mr. Ellis, } having acted right, than I could have been in the 
who was speaking earnestly. ; falfillment of our early engagement.’ 

“*T tell you,” he continued, ‘it was all misap-' Lowon his knees bent that proud man, exclaim- A 


prehension. You never made a more gross mis-} ing, ‘Oh woman! thus I reverence your angelic 
take than when you pronounced Miss Davis heart- { excellence—so little understood, so seldom appre- I 
less. I will not outrage the sanctity of her soul‘ ciated. How are ye wronged, how are ye mis 
by saying that she did fervently love you, but ever ; apprehended. How many are bent down to the 
since the rupture of her engagement with you, she ‘ grave by the weight of a pure and worshiping love. 
has shunned all society, discarded every thing or-: How many sacrifice their dearest hope, their 
namental in her attire, and devoted her time and } cherished happiness, at the shrine of generosity, 
money to the soothing, saving, and reclaiming of while the world, aye, and those for whom the pre- 
the suffering of her sex. You should hear her cious life, the dearer hope, is relinquished, look on 
pet their cause, and then, if you could, call her { coldly, scornfully, perchance reproachfully. Gol: 
eartless.”” ¢conda’s richest mine is poor, compared with the 
A few months more and Horace Hartman was‘ treasure-laden Heart of Woman—of all that come 
seated in the parlor of the Story mansion, beside ‘ from the perfect hand of the Creator, it is the most 
the beautiful Miss Davis, his own happy bride.? precious and beautiful. 
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THE LAST WORDS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


BY J. CHILD. 









“ This is the end of earth!” the final doom | This filming vision, and this laboring breath, 
Of man, who crowds eternally the tomb ; | Bespeak, oh, God! the close advance of death 
Aik. This heart’s pulsations flag, and soon I must } Oh! what avail, at such an hour as this, 

nik Be gathered to my place of kindred dust. ; Earth’s fading joys, its transitory bliss? 
















I, in my turn, tread now the shadowy shore, | But through the gloom which shrouds the heave 
That isthmus dark, by millions trod before ; } Lo! the bright vista of eternal day; — [ward way 
Alike by saint, by savage, king, and slave, | Mine hour is come, the veil is being rent, 


And e’en by Him, who died a world to save. I die in Thee, my God, “ I am content.” 
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Ir was a Roman festival, 
And multitudes were there, ( 


A rushing sound of many feet 
Was borne upon the air; 
From many a lordly palace, 
And many a turret high, 
Rome’s snow-white banner streamed above 
Her chosen chivalry ; 
And proud, triumphant music, 
Was borne upon the air, 
And woman’s form, and woman’s voice, 
Was not found wanting there. 
T is past, the gladiator’s feat, 
The combat in the field, 
The knight hath couched his trusty lance, 
And cast aside his shield ; 
O'er that spacious, wide arena, 
All now was hushed and still, 
And silently the men of death 
Prepared to work their will. 
* * * * . 
And louder swelled the music, 
Intent was every eye, ) 
Asa fair and fragile maiden 
Was carried forth to die; 
But yet alone she came not, 
A proud form at her side, 
With high and rigid brow, had called 
That fair young victim bride. 
With fearless tread and flashing eye, 
And clear, undaunted tone, 
And words of heavenly tenderness, 
He cheered his martyred one: 
“Fear not, oh tremble not, my own, 
Raise up thy drooping brow, 
He who hath led thee firmly on, 
Will not desert thee now ; 
Fear not the gathering multitude, 
Lift up thy proud, bright eye, ( 
And in its clear, untroubled depths, 
Show them thy rest is nigh; 
We shall not long be parted, soon 
In that divine abode, 
Thy silvery voice shall joyfully 
Sing anthems to thy God ; 
Then shall we meet—fear not, fear not. 
My Father and my God, 
Be Thou her helper, and her guide, } 
To Thy own blest abode— 5 
Unshrinking she hath passed through all, 
By Thine almighty power, 
My Father, \eave her not alone, 
In this her conquering hour.” 


THE TWO MARTYRS. 


But that young, fair, and childlike form, 
Wore an undaunted mien, 

And calmly, fearlessly she stood 
Unmoved amid the scene ; 

Save when her deep, and loving eye, 
Sought his intenser gaze, 

A dream swept o’er her memory 
Ot their past happy days; 

O’er the blue heaven of its depths, 
There stole a trembling tear, 

The triumph of immortal love 
Over the name of fear ;— 

And then with calm and fervent look, 
Aad white hands clasped in prayer, 

And dark locks floating all around, 
Stirred by the summer air, 

With pale, but yet triumphant mien, 
She met her early doom ; 

A moment, and the spirit claimed 
Its heritage, its home. 


And he stood by with heavenly words, 
Of holy faith and cheer; 
Throughout her depth of agony, 
He shed no single tear, 
Although his torn and bleeding heart 
Was breaking as he gazed, 
Still to that fair and kneeling form 
His steady glance was raised ; 
But as the gentle spirit passed, 
Without a groan, a sigh, 
A ray of triumph lit the calm, 
Proud glory of his eye ; 
But on her form he looked no more, 
Lest its foul, murdered tone, 
Should move him from the holiness 
That should be his alone; 
A brief, short space of agony, 
And it should be his last, 
But a prayer burst from his pallid lips 
Ere the worn spirit passed ; 
A prayer of deep and fervent love, 
Of high, triumphant faith, 
That rose above the torturer’s art, 
That conquered til] the death. 


« My Father! if the humblest deeds, 
Of him Thy martyred one, 

Have moved Thy love in this last hour, 
Oh leave him not alone; 

I ask Thee now to gird my heart 
With purpose firm and high, 

That in the faith which I have lived 
Rejoicing I may die ; 
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Oh leave me not! I know the might 
Of mortal pain and fear; 

Give me the lofty faith to feel 
Thy gracious presence near; 

Let me undaunted bear the strife, 
The scourge upon my back ; 

Make me to smile upon the wheel, 
The torture, and the rack; 

f care not for the scoffs of men, 
The bitter taunt and sneer, 

I’ve borne them long and patiently 
For many a weary year; 

I’ve lived in loneliness and want, 
Neath Thy all-seeing eye, 

In hope, in humble faith and trust, 
To feel my triumph nigh; 

I’ve bound Thy promise to my heart, 
When storms were round my way, 

And manfully have trampled down 
Thy tempters in the fray, 

And when the bitterness of want 
Would move me to repine, 

I strove to bow and murmur not, 
I knew the will was Thine, 

And to Thy holy throne in Heaven, 
I raised my weary eye, 

And felt that He would not forsake 
Who heard the raven’s cry ; 

And Thou art here, I feel Thou art, 
Thy presence is around ; 


GARLAND. 


PEPOP DOD 


Thy “still small voice” hath charmed my ¢, 
From every earthly sound; ae 

Thy armor is around my breast, 
Thy shield upon my heart, 

And with Thy words upon my lips, 
In glory I depart; 

I scorn the depths of mortal hate, 
The torture and the wheel, 

The screw, the rack, the agony 
Of all that man can feel ; 

I scorn them all, triumphantly 
1 feel my spirit rise ; 

I hear e’en now the rushing wing 
Of cherub in the skies; 

Oh, scorn me not “my Father !” keep 
The humblest place for him, 

The farthest in the ranks, where shines 
Thy glory’s light most dim; 

For him Thy proud, Thy martyred one, 
Who triumphs to be free, 

Is it enough for him to yield 
His heart’s best blood for Thee. 

Oh, take thes spirit to Thy home, 
To Thy own blest abode, 

And let it live forever ’neath, 
The perfect smile of God; 

But where it still may dwell within 
The splendors of Thine eye; 

And hear the faintest, faintest hymn, 
Of seraph’s melody. 


—_ee-—____—_———_ 


REMEMBRANCE. 


I nave parted from thy form of light, 
And feel a darkness in my breast, 
Which changes into cheerless night 


The day which once thy beauty blest ; 


I feel the gloom which darkness brings 
When light has faded from the earth, 

Which seems to flap in raven wings 
Upon an hour of darkened birth. 


My love is past! the ebb of life, 
Which flowed as an unruffled stream, 
At last hath met the goal of strife, 
And faded in an airy dream; 
A trance of love hath been my sleep, 
Thy breast the pillow of its thought. 
But now I wake from slumber deep, 


And feel the pangs that sleep hath wrought. 


; 
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BY J. E. T. 


The burning tears which others shed 
When hope is stretched upon a bier— 
To warm a gush for promise fled 
I would not have repressed a tear— 
I cannot shed—but deem not mine 
A hardened heart no tears can melt, 
A love so deep allied to thine 
Can only be in secret felt. 


And e’en these words of idle breath, 
Which now I utter idle yet, 
Is not designed to break the death 
Of slumber which thy heart hath met— 
The language of my love is one 
Which thoughts express and sighs reveal, 
It would but lose its strength upon 
The breath that speaks but cannot feel. 
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AMBITION. 


Ampsition! What is like its flight? 
The eagle on his airy height; 


On whose broad wings the sunbeam plays, 


5 


Though from the world they hide his rays, 
Drinking the dew before it falls, 
For which the parched earth vainly calls. 





ALBOIN AND ROSAMOND. 


A TALE OF THE LOMBARD CONQUEST. 


BY R. T. MALTRAVERS. 


{ The old king’s heart might have warniéd at this 
CHAPTER I. ¢ universal demonstration of love and esteem, it might 
Rowe was tottering. Every thing proclaimed } have throbbed with pride as his ear caught up the 
shat the day was not far distant when she should ; loud acclamation of the people, or his eye fell upon 
]|. When the beautiful systems of “the olden the noble and manly form of his son, the object of 
ime” should sink in a general convulsion, and} that acclamation. But the inflexible Ardoin 
¢ranger hands should rear upon their ruin a new } looked with reverence upon the sacred institutions 
ani more durable edifice. The new was about to) of his country : he had received them from a noble 
sicceed the old, for the old had grown degenerate ; ancestry ; they dated far back to the early morn of 
ani burdensome. A Grecian eunuch insulted the ; time; antiquity threw an awful and holy solemnity 
chrone of the Caesars, and the subjects of Augus-? around them. 
tus groaned beneath the oppressive rule of an Ex-) “‘ Remember,” said he, “ the wise customs of our 
arch of Ravenna. Those plains on which the,ancestors. No prince, how exalted soever may 
infant power of the Republic had been matured by ; be his merit, can sit at the table with his father 
early and vigorous exercise, were changed into; until some foreign and royal hand shall have 
scenes of contention among barbarian tribes, who ) buckled on his armor.” 
thronged Italy and fought over the spoils of a ; 
mouldering and decrepit empire. 
Among these tribes was one whose name is fa- } CHAPTER Il. 
miliar to all from the appellation which it has left) Att was bustle at the court of the Gepide. The 
to a beautiful province overlooked by the Julian; castle of Zenorica was once more alive: that old 
Alps. castle which for so long a period had reared its 
Under the reign of Trajan they are seen far in? towers to the heavens, seeming to frown in the 
the regions of the north, strongly marked by the; gloomy silence of desertion and solitude. That 
‘hen characteristics of the northern nations. Fierce} castle was again alive. From its court-yard rose 
beyond the example of any contemporary tribe,{ the merry laugh of her horse-boys, and from its 
they dance in savage merriment around their watch-? halls the hum of the noble warriors of the Gepide. 
fires, and quaff with exulting pride and revengeful} Along the passages sounded the heavy tread of 
oy, the blood of their vanquished enemy. They} those staunch veterans, and echo pealed it back 
float down in obscurity with the myriads who; from the solitary rooms and massive walls. Why 
pour upon the Roman Empire from the frozen lati-{ this bustle and gathering together of the high ones 
tudes of Europe, and after the lapse of four hun-; ofthe land? Not far distant from the wall is seen 
dred years, are a second time revealed by the light} a body of forty or fifty horsemen moving toward 
of history, drawn up in battle array on the banks; the castle. Their leader is known by his position 
of the Danube. {in front, his noble stature, and unbending mien. 
The character of Alboin, the youthful prince of} As they near, all see and know the crimson plume 
the Lombards, and future founder of the province} of Alboin; it waves as it did on the field of As- 
of Lombardy, is first displayed in a decisive battle} feld. The loud shout and sounding armor of the 
with the Gepide. Ever present where danger ga-; Gepide bid him welcome. They welcome one the 
thered thickest; commanding with the collected ; glory of whose name shall be established upon the 
coolness of experience, and fighting with the im-; scattered fragments of their power, and the dura- 
petuous bravery of youth, he bore himself like one} ble foundation of whose empire shall be their 
to whose ear the clash of arms was sweet and fa-{ graves, the graves of the last and noblest of their 
miliar music, and to whose eye the unsealed founts ; tribe. 
of blood were no unwelcome sight. High above} The train rode to the castle-gate, and the heavy 
all, in the thickest of the fight, waved his red plume, ‘ portals were thrown back to give them entrance. 
the rallying point of the Lombards. The rival; Turigaud met the murderer of his son with the 
prince of the Gepide singled him out—they met; bland smile of hospitality, and the generous words 
like true foes, hand to hand, resolved to part in) of “Welcome prince, welcome!” And as he 
death. Alboin returned from the field of Asfeld : spoke those words a shudder shook that stout bar- 
Victorious to the court of his father. The venera-{ barian frame; it was the shudder of the rebellious 
ble monarch came out with a train of attendants ‘heart of the father, which fretted beneath the rule 
to meet him, and he was welcomed by the glad; of judgment and reason. 
smiles of his friends, and the warm tears of pater-)' But Alboin was safe within the walls of Zeno- 
nal affection and joy. rica; he had crossed the threshold, he had shaken 
The Lombards, who had seen with enthusiastic ; the hand of its lord, and hospitality threw the sa- 
admiration the heroic spirit and vigorous prowess? cred covering of her laws around him, which the 
of their youthful prince, requested in an unanimous ‘barbarians of the sixth century respected with a 
prayer that the son should be seated at the table } holy romance. When gathered round the festal 
of victory by the side of the venerable father. cand. it seemed as if they broke the bread of 
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peace and friendship. But Turigaud was buried { the day spoken of in the last chapter. Ry  },. 
in thought; his heart was heavy, his mind wan-; which wound through a valley about fy; },,,... 
dered far from the scenes that surrounded him. It} yards from the castle, sat Rosamond, ani... 
dwelt upon his boy, his child over whose infancy ? wild tongue she sang a wilder legend of |. .°- 
he had watched with such fond delight; upon ‘snow-crested Fatherland. The loud, elo, 
whose youth he had built such bright and beauti-‘of her untutored voice rung through the , 
ful anticipations, and in whose promising manhood | and over the hill an ear caught it up that listen. 
he had seen the commencement of their realization. } with rapt enthusiasm. es. 
No sooner had he experienced that delightful joy,’ The sound ceased, and in a moment's rojo. 
than all was snatched from his heart forever. ‘which succeeded, she heard not a st; p that an. 
An overwhelming grief and bitter affliction at {proached her. Her revery was broken hy 
the loss of this dearest treasure of life, had frosted; boin, who stood by the side of the uncon... 
in the lapse of a single day,a brow, on which four-‘ girl. At his first word she started, dash },. 
score years had not dared to lay one withering ‘streaming locks back from her brow, and g..; 
touch. As he dwelt upon the scenes of the past statue like, pale rage and scornful indigns:,, 
well might Turigaud be thoughtful, and as those ? flashed from her beautiful countenance, and ey, 


| eVery 


scenes rose before his mind in all the bright vivid- » feature bid the intruder deware. But Alboin bat 
ness of reality, frenzy shook his frame, and he ‘resolved to have her hand; the milder means ,; 
turned to Alboin, who occupied the place once al-: persuasion were first to be adopted; these 9, 
lotted to his son, muttering between his teeth: (ing, coercive measures must necessarily syepoo,! 
“ Hateful! hateful! hateful!” > Feeling that the time was fast expiring which wa, 

“ Ay,” said Cunimund, “hateful coward, the ‘allotted for his stay, and realizing the necessity; 
as 4 revenge is at hand.” ‘coming to some definite conclusion previous to }ys 
e leaped upon the table ; the Gepidz rose in fury ; departure, he approached her, laid his hand 9; 
from their seats, and the fearless companions of } hers. ‘ Rosamond?” She shrieked and fled, J) 
Alboin laid their hands on their swords and gathered ‘a few moments the Lombards were wending thei; 
around their master. ‘way homeward at a rapid pace and in mooty 
“Stop,” cried the old king, and the table shook : silence. , 
with a blow from his yet powerful arm. Cuni-} When they arrived, they found a change },) 
mund, who was striding toward Alboin in a me- } taken place. The old king had gone to his graye 
nacing attitude, halted at that stern command. {and the throne was ready to receive the prince, 
The fixed resolution marked in his father’s fea-;He ascended it amid the acclamation and good 
tures, was familiar to his eye, and he stood in quiet ; wishes of the people; satisfied the restless spin: 
attention. ‘Turigaud continued, “ Young man, ex-) of his countrymen by bidding them prepare for 
cuse the haste of misery and wretchedness,”’ he } war; rekindled in his bosom the fires of love an! 
said, ‘* but none, »0ve whom I have welcomed be-’ ambition, two flaming torches—the one to light 
yond the threshold of my castle, shall meet with} him to Zenorica and to Rosamond—the other tp 
aught save generous hospitality within its walls.” } the banks of the Adige and the Tiber, the mutual 
The tumult was appeased by this venerable and » combination of their fatal glare to light him to his 

timely interposition, and Turigaud called for the | tomb. 
armor of his son, that he might invest the stranger} In these days few only are engaged in war. 
therewith and let him depart in peace. The armor, } Those few fight for object, for an adequate remv- 
et red with the blood that flowed at Asfeld, was‘ neration, whilst the grand mass, enjoying the 
rought by the tender hand of a sister, whose af- ; pleasures of peace, content themselves with know: 
fectionate care had guarded and preserved it since ‘ing that their soldiers have gone out to battle, 
the fatal day. Turigaud robed Alboin in this last ; heedless of the war-cry which rings and echoes 
memento of his departed son, and as the stranger } along the frontiers. In the days of which we now 
turned to bear it away, the weeping father sunk /speak it was different. The first stroke of anger 
into the arms of Rosamond, and was soothed by ; or revenge roused a whole tribe to arms, passed, 
the tender accents of filial love. Alboin, looking; like an electric shock, through its every member, 
back, contemplated the scene with strange and in- } reaching to the uttermost extremes of its locality. 
congruous feelings. The rugged heart of the bar-' All were interested, all looked with agonizing 
barian warrior melted with the tenderest of human ‘anxiety to the field, all followed the camp with 
passions, and over his countenance there passed not \ hardy bravery. And when Alboin resolved to pay 
the record of deeds done in time gone by, but a‘ his addresses to the fair Rosamond as her con- 
stern resolve, precurser of actions, which should be ‘ queror, at the head of an army, he bade the Lom- 
witnessed by no far distant future. ‘ bards leave their homes and march to new posses- 
alii ‘sions, to the extermination of the Gepide and the 
CHAPTER III. conquest of Italy. Having gathered together al! 
: ‘they prized and valued, they dropped a farewe. 
It was a beautiful morning. The sun was just} tear upon the graves of their venerated ancestors, 
bathing the eastern sky in his roseate hues; an-‘and bade adieu to Noricum and Pannonia {or 
other day was jt dawning upon the world. No) ever. 

cloud obscured the soft splendor of the canopy} Some weeks had elapsed since the departure of 
above, no mournful blast disturbed by its melan- ‘the Lombards from their homes; the watch-fires 
choly the quiet loveliness of the scene below. {were blazing from every hill, the shock of battle 
Nature was there decked in her oriental garment, ‘had become loud and terrible. The castle of Ze 
and all was 4eanty. Those who might behold such‘ norica was almost deserted, its inmates had beet 
a scene, could no longer wonder that the ancients‘ called to arms. Rosamond sat at the window, she 
worshiped, with all the devout adoration of which} had been looking to the west with a restles 
the human heart is susceptible, those morning } anxiety for news, the next word she should hear 
stars which hung exulting over the splendor of the from that quarter might decide her fate forever. 
new-born day. Such was the morning succeeding} But other thoughts had succeeded those anxiow 
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podings, her cheek sunk upon her hand, her new and strange, but gorgeous and dazzling ap- 
waved gracefully in the breeze, soft medi- pearance. Rhetian and Fallernian wine flowed 
tation diffused a melancholy over her countenance, freely, and told its tale in the wild looks and 
ghich rendered the whole expression one of ini- flushed cheeks of many who were gathered around 
witable beauty. A noise in the court-yard aroused , that sumptuous board. 

ir She heard the sound of voices, loud and} Alboin had drained many brimming goblets. 
apparently commanding. What could it mean?» when in the height of intoxicated hilarity he called 
{gain came that commanding tone, then the clash > for the skull of Turigaud, which he had ordered to 
af steel and all was silent. A footstep sounded on ; be fashioned into a cup as a memento of his satiated 
the stairway; She grasped a rusty poignard that ;revenge. The skull was brought, he filled it. 
hung by the wall, but in an instant the arm of called the queen’s attention, and exclaimed, 

Alboin was around her; she struggled, but all was) “ Madam, I pledge thee in this dearly bought 
invain. She asked for her father, and that voice, ‘ goblet, once the skull of the king of the Gepidx.”” 


fore 


tresses 


per. 


whose tones were not yet forgotten, answered, Inaudibly between her teeth she muttered, “ Al- 
«He is dead, and fell with the rest of your? boin, ere long I pledge thee in thy heart’s best 
countrymen. Jam your protector.” ‘ blood.” 


One loud, piercing shriek echoed through the old‘ When the soft docility of woman’s heart is 
castle. The poignard which she had seized fell , changed to solemn resolution, when its ever-gush- 
from her hand, the blood forsook her cheek, her: ing sweetness and purity is turned to bitterness 
pale lips quivered as if in agony, and lifeless she , and poison, what! what is beyond its accomplish- 
fell upon the arm of Alboin. ° ° *  *\,ment? The hideous appearance of ulcerated and 

When animation returned she found herself in , festering vice can not affright it from the attain- 
the camp of the Lombards. Seated by her side }ment of its end; nor can the awful and solemn 
was the king, gathered around her were number- > appearance of a certain fatality make it waver in 
less attendants, waiting her beck. The light from ‘ the achievement of its design. Its course is on- 
the consuming flame of Zenorica streamed in upon ; ward, and reckless of the means, it looks with 
her, it was the funeral pile of the Gepida. Her ) eager avidity to the end, which when attained, it 
oppressed heart sickened and sunk as she felt the \is content to break, and glad to die. 
sad truth that she was now indeed in the power) The feast was over, the rioters a-bed, and all 
of Alboin. ;Wwas quiet. Every eye was closed in slumber. 
{save one which rolled in restless and sleepless 
CHAPTER IV > rage. Within the bosom of Rosamond was boiling 

' }every malign passion, which can be roused within 

But the prince of the Lombards was still rest-; the human heart to make man miserable or woman 
less, still discontented; ambition now reigned in} hateful. 
the ascendant; love had been gratified. Heturned? She leaped from her couch, paced the room, and 
toward the south, and the fire of his keen eye. with fierce resolution contemplated the murder ot 
kindled with avaricious cupidity. The war-trum->her husband. Should it be then, or should it be at 
pet sounded her loud notes, and the powerful host ' some future day ? 
was wending its way to the mountain ridge, the} In a few moments, in another part of the castle. 
barrier of the Roman Empire. They ascended it, Rosamond was kneeling by the side of Alboin. 
and from the Julian Alps Alboin looked down ‘ whose sleep the feast of the previous day made 
upon that beautiful province watered by the Adige {sound and heavy. In one hand she held that 
and the Po, and shaded by the mountains on which } valued cup, the skull of Turigaud; the other, ex- 
he stood. * His resolution was taken. And as the tended aloft, grasped convulsively a glittering 
sun went down behind that towering Alpine : bodkin. 
ridge, Alboin drew in silence and firmness that; ‘No, no—not yet,” she said, “not yet. It must 
sword which was to sever the Roman Empire and ? be his heart's true blood.” 
yet not be stained with one drop of Roman blood.) Then laying down the dagger and the cup, she 
Through those plains, where but a few hundred } bared his bosom, guided by the palpitation, fixed 
years before Hannibal had to battle every inch of, her eye upon the position of his heart. Then re- 
ground, from the Alps to the banks of the Tiber, ; taking the cup, raised the dagger and remained 
Alboin now passed conqueror without a blow, one moment in silent contemplation. Was it, O, 
invincible without a tria®. If, indeed, it be true) was it in forgiving and repentance? No! her 
that the dead look down with interest upon the once beautiful features were now distorted with 
transactions of the living, then may one fearlessly ; rage, and over them there passed a hideous and 
assert, that the Scipios were pained at the pusila-? ghastly grin of joy and satisfaction as she plunged 
nimous weakness of Justin, and wept bitterly over the fatal weapon into the fountain of life. The 
the degeneracy of their native land. Without a\cup caught up the blood as it gushed from the 
battle the Lombards extended their patrimony,‘ bosom of the dying man. With a wild maniac 
from the mount of St. Lothond and the source } laugh, she exclaimed, 
of the Adige, to the Venitian Gulf and the gates? ‘To Alboin! to Alboin !” 
of Rome. Exulting in the pride of success, Al- \ And the fiendish wife quaffed the warm blood of 
boin resolved to feast the companions of his con-; her husband from the skull of her father. Again 
quest; his fellow-laborers in an achievement of | she filled it, and again she drank, and stooped 
great magnitude and of greater facility. ‘to catch a third draught of the fast ebbing 

In a castle not far from Verona, reared by the | liquid. 
master-architects who flourished in Rome’s better} But already it had done its work; it was too 
days, were gathered the participators in this new } late. 

conquest of the Lombard king. The splendid) The fiery pangs of death thrilled through every 
luxury of an effeminate court had been superseded, fibre, and Rosamond sunk upon the bosom of 
by the ruggedness of barbarian simplicity, and ‘ the murdered Alboin and expired in frightful con- 


every thing presented to the northern invaders a , vulsions. 
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LEHIGH. 


BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


LeuiGu is a pleasant river, 
And it rolls below a town, 
That I love to think of ever 


When the autumn leaves fall down. 


Crimson, yellow, brown, or purple, 
Float they on the wayward breeze, 

While the summer harps are silent 
All among the forest trees. 


But the spruce and laurel greener, 
O’er mosaic mosses play, 

As the wind among the branches 
Warns of coming Christmas day. 


Christmas day, not wan and olden 
With its weight of hoary years: 
Christmas day, right fair and golden, 

Driving from each heart the tears. 


And a living smile there lightens 
When its eye of love looks down ; 

Then the laurel wreaths are twining 
All about that quiet town. 


Garlanded the lofty chamber, 
High the swelling anthems roll, 

And each little child a taper 
Holds within a slender scroll, 


And they sing with great rejoicing, 

“ Christ came down to Bethlehem ; 
Came in love to little children, 

Came to live and die for them. 


“Ever may our mingling voices 
Join the anthem as it flows, 

For such love as our Christ Jesus, 
Not the holiest angel knows. 


“Came He down to straw-filled manger, 


Underneath His own bright star, 
Heralded by heavenly trumpets 
From the shining walls afar. 


“ And the white robed minstrels, winging 


Straight their way to Judah’s plain, 


Thrilled the hearts of simple shepherds 


With the music's wondrous strain.” 


And they show how in the manger 
Jesus wins each childish soul, 
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As they carry home the taper, 
urning in its paper scroll. 


In a dark and distant chamber, 
With its walls quite covered o'er, 

Hang the quaint and dingy portraits 
Of the mighty men of yore. 


Mighty in the gifts of Heaven, 
Mighty in their stalwort faith, 

Mighty in a fervent spirit, 
Mighty in the martyr-death. 


And their hymns, the little children 
Sing with ever varying chime, 

And the rushing, wintry river, 
Underneath its ice keeps time. 


O, I love the murmuring river, 
Flowing on below the town; 

In the clear and balmy weather 
To its banks they all come down. 


Small white feet, in days of summer. 
Wade the sparkling river through; 

Splashing in the shallow water, 
And I used to do so too. 


Pleasant afternoons you ’ll see them. 
Sailing on the silvery tide, 

Fathers, mothers, sons and daughters, 
Priests and children, side by side. 


Allamong the sunny islands 
Children play at hide-and-seek ; 

Little birds sing loud above them, 
And the night-hawk hides his beak 


' There they pull the apples golden, 


Ripening in the month of May ; 
Or if green, they defily hide them 
To mature among the hay. 


There, with troops of gay companions, 
I have thrown the glittering spray ; 
Or, among the laurels hiding, 
Played throughout the summer day 


Therefore do I love the Lehigh. 

*Mid its mountains, green and wide 
Many a romp and many a pleasure 

I remember by its side. 








LIVING IT DOWN. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


«tt live it down, sir!” and these he made use of to their full extent, as ii 
Mr. Coleman drew himself up with a dignified . the estate and business were his own. With the 
te, {means which the estate afforded, Mr. Coleman 
«That you will be able, no doubt, todo. All: found that it would be impossible to meet at ma- 
your friends know it to be a base slander. Still, ‘ turity all its liabilities, and that bankruptcy must 
Mr. Coleman, if you would call for an investiga-( inevitably ensue. In order to prevent this he used 
tion, and give unequivocal proofs of your integrity, ' his own means, as far as he could safely do it, in 
the whole matter could be settled at once, and the ‘ meeting the almost daily maturing obligations of 
busy tongue of detraction silenced.” ‘his brother’s estate, at the same time that he with 
“No sir! I will not stoop to humiliating expla- all diligence made collections and disposed of pro- 
nations. Iam innocent; that is sufficient for my perty for the same purpose. In all this, Mr. Cole- 
own peace of mind, and before I die my innocence ‘ man sought to do his duty to the orphan who had 
will be seen. I can wait patiently. Sooner or: been committed to his charge. The final result 
later the truth will appear. Words cannot hurt: was an entire settlement of the estate in the course 
me.” ‘of two years, leaving a surplus of fifteen thousand 
“| think you are wrong, Mr. Coleman. I think ‘dollars, which was immediately invested safely 
it is due to the cause of truth for you to come for-? and profitably. At the time the brother died, out 
ward and justify yourself in this matter. You can, of ten persons who had been asked what they con- 
do it with the greatest ease in the world.” >sidered him worth, nine would have replied, * A 
“JI know. But it is not in me to reply to false ‘ hundred thousand dollars.” 
accusations. I feel that it would be a degradation.{ The result greatly disappointed Mr. Coleman. 
To me it is of consequence what I am; not what( He had hoped to realize at least forty thousand 
people happen to think that I am. I am willing? dollars out of the estate for his neice. Of th 
to wait, if it be twenty years. All will be seen‘ result he said nothing. It was not a matter with 
in its true light in the end. Better suffer for well‘ which the public had any thing to do, and he was 
doing than evil doing. As for an investigation,( not the man to intrude private concerns within 
let those call for it who question my integrity. I} limits where they did not legitimately belong. 
shall certainly not do so.” $ As Anna Coleman emerged from girlhood into 
“Think of how your usefulness may be abridged,”’ ; womanhood, and entered society, she was looked 
said the friend. (upon by almost every one as an heiress of no smal! 
“Let those who falsely accuse me, answer for; pretensions to wealth. The amount of this was 
that,” replied Mr. Coleman, firmly. « All I have } variously estimated, none set it down lower than 
to do is to live the slander down, and I will take‘ sixty or seventy thousand dollars. Of course she 
care that it is done.” ( had plenty of suitors. The favored one was a Mr. 
Other friends urged him to take the proper steps, ; Charles Grossman, who had quite as strong a lov 
which were in his power, to clear his character, ) for the hundred thousand dollars he believed her 
but Mr. Coleman, who was a proud man, as well ; to possess as he had for the maiden herself. His 
as a man of stern integrity, refused to do so. ‘disappointment on finding, after a marriage had 
“] will live it down!” was his reply. ‘‘ That; taken place, that his wife’s fortune was only fifteen 
is the way to neutralize detraction. All the ex-; thousand dollars, may be imagined. Immediately 
planations I can make will not alter the opinions‘ he put in circulation a report that Mr. Coleman 
of those who wish to think evil of me. Time and; had wronged his neice in the settlement of her fa- 
a blameless life, only can change the current of; ther’s estate, a report that very many accredited 
false estimation in which my name is held.” ? when they heard how small a sum had been saved 
And so Mr. Coleman proceeded to live down, as; from his apparently large possessions. 
he called it, the slander that had been put in cir-) It was the effect of this serious allegation that 
culation against him. Mr. Coleman, in the pride of his integrity, was 
The nature of the charge was this. He had? going to live down, instead of at once proving his 
been constituted executor of a deceased brother’s} innocence by laying open to a carefully chosen 
estate, and guardian of his only child, a daughter; committee of friends, as well as of those who 


a 


ten years of age. The brother was engaged in do- ; 
ing a large business, and was the owner of consider- 
able real estate. In the estimation of the public, 
he was a wealthy man, and his daughter was. 
looked upon as an heiress. 

But, in the settlement of the estate, Mr. Cole-‘ 
man found that his brother had been doing business ° 
on a large scale, without possessing the amount of 
capital he was generally supposed to possess. All: 
his real estate was heavily mortgaged, and his cur-: 
rent business debts and bank accommodations were 
very large. The terms of the executorship gave } 

m plenary powers in the settlement of the estate, | 


Q* 


doubted his integrity, the exact condition of his 
brother’s property when he died, which could 
easily have been done to the entire satisfaction of 
all—thus at once silencing detraction and leaving 
his social influence unimpaired. But this did not 
harmonize with Mr. Coleman’s views and feelings. 
He preferred, rather, to wrap himself up in con- 
scious integrity and live the base slander down. 
Proudly and erect he walked among his fellow 
men, undisturbed at the coldness of one, or the 


? sidelong, meaning glance of another. 


A few months after the report unfavorable to 
the integrity of Mr. Coleman had obtained a free 
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circulation, a gentleman named Bassford called} “At what cost, you may never know. 
upon an attorney, between whom and himself the } turned the friend gravely. - 
following conversation took place. “My character has suffered severely, | 
* What do you think of this report about Cole-; aware.” cil 
man ?”’ asked Bassford. ; **T did not mean that,” said the friend, & Hoy 
It sounds rather strangely. Don’t you think { much md others may have sustained th,.. 


so ?” ‘ your inability to serve them during the time vw. 
“Very strangely. But do you, in the least, ‘opinion was against you, wiil never, perhays 

credit it ?” ( known.” ; alia 
“Tam afraid there is something wrong. It is; ‘ With that I have nothing to do,” replied 

said that all he accounted for to the daughter, out | Coleman. as 


of his brother’s large estate, was only fifteen thou-; The friend did not say what was in his p 
sand dollars.”’ ‘ But he thought that if Coleman had used the prop, 
‘Yes. Fifteen thousand. I had it from Gross-;means to correct public opinion, as he ought ' 
man, who married Anna Coleman.” ‘have done, instead of wrapping himsel; up me 
“It may be,” said the lawyer, “ that he has set-} dignity and proudly “living down” the char ,; 
tled the estate honestly, and that fifteen thousand ; dishonest appropriation that had been made against 
dollars is all that was realized. But I have my ;him, he would have acted a wiser part, ai! 


doubts.” ‘tained that influence for good in the community 
** Mr. Coleman has always stood high as a man } which the community was justly entitled to, 

of integrity.” ; A few days subsequently, Mr. Coleman, jyst 
“Yes. But the highest are sometimes liable to {he was about rising from the table, after dining. 

fall.” } was informed that a lady had called and desired + 


“* Then you really have doubts of his integrity ?”’}see him. She was in the parlor. On entering t}, 
** This circumstance is enough to make any man ‘ room the merchant found a lady in deep mourning 


doubt.”’ She drew aside her veil, and exhibited the faco » 
‘That is certainly true. You are aware that I | a stranger, past the prime of life. 

have named him as my executor ?” §. “I hope to be pardoned,” she said, “ for intry 
“Tam.” ‘ing upon you; but the nature of my business wit 


*To talk about that is my business with you (you is such, that even in your eyes, I am sure } 
this morning. I do not feel easy in mind, in pros- ; will excuse the liberty I am taking. My name \s 
pect of leaving my property and the interests of ) Mrs. Bassford.”’ 
my wife and children in his hands, in the event of; ‘ Widow of the late Herman Bassford?” jp. 
my death.” ‘quired Mr. Coleman, speaking quickly, and evine. 

“Nor should I. You ought by all means to } ing a sudden interest. 
name another executor.” » * Yes sir,” replied the woman, in a low voice 

‘So it strikes me. I have been thinking of) while her eyes dropped to the floor. 


Anderson.” ; TI knew your husband well, and highly esteeme 
* You could n’t find a better man in my opinion. } him,” said Coleman. ‘He was one of our bes: 
{ esteem him very highly.” ‘men. If there is any thing in which I can serve 
** So do I.” ‘you, I shall be most happy to do so. Pray fe 


“I would certainly make the change. It is, perfectly free to command my services.” 
enough that a suspicion rests against the integrity; ‘For your kindness I feel truly gratefui,” re- 
of Coleman.” ‘turned the widow. ‘I need a clear and strong. 

“That is what I think. And as your opinion‘ minded adviser, and have come to you as such. 
of Anderson so fully coincides with my own, I; You are aware, I presume, that Mr. Anderson was 
will decide the matter at once, and get you to{named in my husband’s will as executor to his 
make the required alteration in my will, which is‘ estate. I had understood from him that you wer 
still in your possession.” Sto be his executor. Why he changed his mind, | 

“Very well, Mr. Bassford. I will have the‘ cannot tell. But that avails nothing now. Fron 
change made as you desire. Your course is, with-; Mr. Anderson I have never been able to ge’ 
out doubt, a prudent one.” {money, except in small sums. The amount thus 

So the name of Mr. Anderson was substituted ‘far received, has been really inadequate to th: 
for that of Mr. Coleman, as executor to the last} support of my family since my husband’s death. 
will and testament of Mr. Bassford. ; Yesterday I asked him for two hundred dollars, an! 

Five years elapsed, during which the wrongly ; he told me that I could not have it. I asked whe 
judged merchant persevered in his course of living ‘he could give me money, and received an evasiv’ 
down the false charge that had been made against ‘answer. I am afraid something is wrong. Wi 
him. The manly uprightness of his character im-‘ you advise me what to do?” 
pressing itself constantly upon those who were} ‘Is it possible that Mr. Anderson treats you i! 
brought into close contact with him, gradually re- > this way ?” said Coleman in surprise. “ It is very 
stored to the minds of many, who had doubted his} wrong. How much have you received from hin 
integrity, their former good opinion. Some, who: since the death of Mr. Bassford !” 
could approach him nearer than others, inquired as{ “A little over two thousand dollars.” 
to the facts of the case, and received the informa-; Is that all!” 
tion they sought. Time, too, developed traits of) ‘* Yes sir, every dollar.” 
character in Grossman, who had married his} “I think Mr. Elliotson was your husband’s lege 
neice, that destroyed the weight of his testimony ' adviser ?” 
in the case. ¢ I believe he was.” 

‘I told you I would live it down,” said Cole-) ‘ Have you seen him?” 
man to a friend, as an entire change in public) ‘Nosir. I have not spoken a word on the su- 
opinion became clearly apparent. “And I have {ject before, to any one. My business in calling 
lived it down.” {upon you, is to oa your advice as to what is bet’ 
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»pedone. The only apology I have to offer for ‘down, our usefulness in society is abridged, and 
sroubling You, is the confidence I have in your in- < others are liable to sustain injury, as in the present 
eer ] need a discreet, intelligent, and ener- ; case.” 
getic adviser, and such I believe you will be if you: ‘ What then would you have a man do, situated 
~ogsent to aid me.” ‘as I was?” . ae 
‘« That I will most cheerfully do, as well for the; ‘I would have him not only live right, for that 
«ke of your husband as for the sake of what is(is the duty of every man; but I would have him 
~ + Perhaps it would be best for me to consult } make use of all the means in his power to disabuse 
\(r. Elliotson at the outset.” ‘men’s minds of the errors under which they are 
«Perhaps it would. But I will leave all that; laboring. In your hands were ample means for 
your better judgment.” {this purpose. It would have been an easy matter 
"Oo that very day Mr. Coleman waited upon the } for you to have called together a certain number 
wyer, and after stating the case of Mrs. Bass- ; of well known and influential individuals, and laid 
ford, desired to know what were the steps neces-\ before them a full statement of your executorship, 
ary to be taken in order to make the executor pay { by which act your integrity in their minds would 
over the money he had received more freely into; have been fully established.” 
the hands of the widow. Mr. Elliotson, who had} “Humble myself in that way, Mr. Elliotson ! 
written out the will, and understood, precisely, ; No—never !” 
the duties and responsibilities of the executor, ex-{ I do not see that there is any thing humiliating 
pressed great surprise at what he heard, and said,; about it. Every man’s opinion is made up from 
that by the requirements of the will, it was the duty } evidence, and how there can be any thing humili- 
of Mr. Anderson to close up the business of the tes-‘ ating in our furnishing the minds of our fellow men 
tator immediately, collect in all the debts, and as{ the evidence by which a false judgment may be 
B fst as it could safely be done, invest what was corrected, is beyond my seeilentinn * 

received in good real estate in the name of the) ‘ What right had they to make a false judgment 


§ 


widow, and hand her over the title deeds. of my acts ?” 
“Nothing of this kind has been done,” said Mr.{ ‘ Because one who was presumed to know, al- 
Coleman. (leged that you had committed a wrong; and to 


« And yet the testator has been dead more than } sustain his allegation were very plausible appear- 
twelve months. There is something wrong there,}ances. Every body believed that your brother 
depend upon it.” \ had left a large estate in your hands for his daugh- 

«]’mafraid there is. But, whether there is or not, ; ter, and when but fifteen or twenty thousand dol- 
immediate steps must be taken to protect the widow } lars appeared, were naturally very much aston- 
inher rights, and I wish you, therefore,to commence } ished. I own that I was; and also, that I was led 
the required proceedings against the executor.”? (to doubt your integrity, and to concur with Mr. 

«| will do so. First, however, I will write Mr. } Bassford in substituting Mr. Anderson for you as 
Anderson a note, setting forth the complaint of the executor. Since then, the true facts of the case 
widow, and desiring him to call upon me ” have come to my knowledge from a particular 

A day or two afterward Mr. Coleman learned ; friend of yours, to whom you submitted a full ex- 
from the lawyer that the executor refused to give({ planation, with substantiating documents of the 
any satisfaction, or to answer any questions, and} whole affair. So, after all, Mr. Coleman, you have 
that he had been cited to appear before the Judges } not so much lived down the slander, as corrected 
of the Orphan’s Court to show cause why he had ‘ public opinion by giving it the proper evidence for 
not fulfilled the provisions of the instrument under { arriving at a just conclusion. At least it was so 
which he was acting. in my case, and I believe it has been so in every 
“I regret very much,” remarked the lawyer, ; other case. I know very well that all whom I 
“that Mr. Bassford selected this man as the exe-} have heard speak of having changed their senti- 
cutor of his will. You, sir, were his first choice, ; ments are in possession of the facts of the case. 
and your name remained in the instrument for} What your subsequent life has been, is not taken 
some years. But, circumstances occurred that led} into the account at all. Men’s minds, Mr. Cole- 
lim to substitute the name of Mr. Anderson.” man, must have some evidence by which to cor- 

“Ah? I was not aware of that. That base‘ rect a false judgment, and if we withhold this, we 
slander against my character, set on foot by the; do a wrong to society by robbing it of our in- 
husband of my neice, was doubtless the cause of i fluence. Pardon me for speaking so plainly. 
this change of views on the part of Mr. Bassford.” } The peculiar nature of the circumstances that have 

“Yes, sir! I happen to know that that was the§ occurred, have impressed the truth I have uttered 
reason.” so strongly upon my mind, that I could not help 

“Thank God! I have lived that slander down. } declaring it.” 

I said I would do so, and I have.”? Mr. Coleman$ Mr. Coleman was silent. He saw as well as 
spoke proudly. felt that what Mr. Elliotson had said was true, 

“But it took too much time, unfortunately, Mr, } and that he had been wrapping himself up in false 
Coleman. While you were living it down, great?) pride and the dignity of mere self, and suffering 
wrong has, I fear, been done. Your character has} wrong to be done, which a little properly directed 
come out clear, but what can compensate for the ) effort on his part would have prevented. He left 
loss of an honest man’s influence in society even} the lawyer’s office a wiser man, at least, though 
for the space of a few years ?” not as self-complacent and happy as when he en- 

“What else could I have done? I gave no} tered it. 1 2 
cause for the base detraction. Those who origi-' A week after, and it was announced in business 
hated it must answer for the consequences.” S circles that Mr. Anderson had failed for a heavy 

“Living a slander down, Mr, Coleman, is not} amount. It did not take long to ascertain that the 
always the right course for us to take,” replied the } property of the widow and orphan had been used in 
lawyer. “It would do very well were we alone } his business, and that ail was involved in the failure. 
concerned ; but while we are engaged in living it} Spurred on by a consciousness of the error he 
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had committed, Coleman instituted vigorous mea- } 
sures, through Mr. Elliotson, for the maintenance - 
Unfortunately, the se- > 


of the widow’s interests. 
curity given by Mr. Anderson proved to be 
merely nominal. Nothing was to be expected 
except from the estate of the failing executor. At 


double that sum. There was no one who did not 
believe that Anderson had embezzled the widow’s 





THE LADIES’ 


‘to “live down” a serious charge tho: 


‘dence to prove their innocence. 
the final settlement of this forty-five cents on the ° 
dollar was the whole sum realized, which left) 
Mrs. Bassford and her children the possessors of | 
just thirty thousand dollars instead of more than ‘ 
‘form just estimates of our characters whenov... 
>have it in our power. 


GARLAND. 
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Results of a like character wit) 1). 
varying in their external features, alway... 
when men seek, in the pride of consejos. 
against them, instead of at once furpisi,, 
We hear a om. 
deal said about this “ living down” detrac:,.. , 
we have something besides mere |iyins , 
do—that is every man’s duty without refer... 
things external—we must give men the » 


t We 
If we do not, We ar a 














property. He continued to live in his usual style,\ sponsible for any injury that society may go.. 
although out of business But nothing like pro-: in consequence of our influence for ooo4 \,... 
perty could be found and identified as his. < lost. ae “4 
sma 
streets 
ooo aged ' 
jn per 
which 
desert 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. gome 
over ' 
No one at all acquainted with the genius of our} Ought we not then, in self-defense, to wa ar 
Constitution will deny, that abstractly considered, ‘ with anxious eye the volumes of English |ite. yr 
we are a free people. That charter of our liberty } ture that swell our American libraries. Epelay, ” Th 
is confessedly a novelty in the history of the) is a monarchy—America, at least within the bey. ace 
world—the tablet to the column that sixty centu- ) daries of the United States, a democratic repub)ir, ay 
ries have been unable to form. } The one the antipodes of the other. Her prit- ios | 
But in point of practice, it is to be doubted } ciples, therefore, should- never be planted in ox oni 
whether we are not still in bondage to our parent? soil. oat 
country. There is evidently among us a spirit of If then, we wish to remain a great people, je opel 
imitation, a desire to cherish the manners and cus- \ there spring up in every portion of the courtry brea 
toms of Great Britain; a dependence upon her {national literature. The suggestions already ma é 
literary resources truly degrading to the name of? will apply with but little emendation to poetry earl 
national freedom. Sand the arts. Let there be then, a national liters. KC; 
If we are indeed a free and intelligent republic, { ture, a national poetry, and fine arts common tab 
acknowledging no dictation from monarchy, it is {the country. ri 
certainly important that we become a peculiar; And cannot all this be the result of an enligtt. eigl 
and an original people—that we have manners that ) ened spirit and a vigorous effort? Fespecially x tab 
characterise, and traits that distinguish us from}a country where the very elements of poetry an! the 
every other nation. I take it to be a maxim, that ‘the nourishment of philosophy are spread in ‘he the 
every free people must be an original people.‘richest profusion around us, cannot this be the hin 
The moment they, by miserable aping, depart?case? Must the wild exploits of our aborigines an 
from their original character, that moment they ) who tuned their spirits to the roar of their mour- sai 


break down the barrier that separates them from 
dangerous principles and odious habits. They 
must so circumscribe themselves that no avenue 
shall be left open through which any collateral 
national principle can enter to change their funda- 
mental policy—but such influences only should 
be admitted as shall have for their design the 
moral and physical improvement of the country. 

There can be no danger in imitating England 
or any other nation in scientific investigations. 
So far from it, that our national treaty presumes 
upon a mutual interchange of the benefits of scien- 
tific research. 

Mind is made to respond to mind, and the im- 
provements, that in many countries owe their 
origin to local advantages, can with safety be 
transplanted. But it is not so with literature. 
In this, the character can be easily drawn—its 
shades happily conceived, and its spirit imparted. 
There is a magic, a subtle essence in it, that ope- 
rates upon the mind of every one either for good 
or for evil. 


Every literary production bears the stamp of 


the time and place of its origin. And in propor- 
tion to the difference of the policy of a country 


from the policy of any other country, will be the ; ter as national as our politics, and we shall ste 
injurious effects of its literature upon its happiness upon much firmer ground than we are accustom: 


and well being. 


‘tain cataracts, be forever lost? What must be 
come of the glorious achievements of the pioneers 
i of liberty, who imitated their own symbolic eag'e 
sin his daring and lofty flight, and emulated bs 
‘ proud spirit in their heaven-born aspirations aiter 
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) the heavens is not more free than the spirit ‘ 
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‘inspires us. No fantastic parade of obsequiovs * 
{tention to royalty is here to chill and repress “ 
: free inclinations of our nature. 

' Then discard that literature which emana's 
; from kingly or aristrocratic governments, or w>'! 
; pays even measured tribute to the glitter and tire 
of monarchy. Let our literature assume a char 





qu 
, freedom ? All, all, furnish-a romance of history . 
equaling the most splendid pictures of any other be 
‘ country. fr 
In regal countries every production in |iter- W 

ture must regard the hackneyed phrases of court 
etiquette, and address a portion of its matter to the t! 

) stupid ear of royalty. Therefore, you will never 
$ perceive that spirit of freedom characterizing Q 
‘ European productions that are visible in the mos é 
polite of our own land. The reason is obviou i 
; Here, the very air that we breathe is fragrant wit ‘ 
‘the perfume of liberty. The bird that soars alors 
i 












? to think we do. 
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THE FIRE-FLY. 









AN INCIDENT IN 










in perusing a letter by the light of a single candle, 


deserted room. The reader had evidently been 
some time engaged, as the long wick had fallen 


bottom of the candle; in endeavoring to extin- 
guish Which, both paper and candle were blown 
out. 

The man now rose from his seat and hurriedly 
paced the room to and fro, occasionally stopping 
and placing his eye to the window, as if endeavor- 
ing to peer into the darkness without, and then, 
again, resuming his walk. He had been thus en- 
gaged about ten minutes, when the door suddenly 
opened and a young man entered almost out of 
breath. 

“Well, Charles, what news,” said the man 
earnestly, as the new comer handed him a letter. 
“Can’t you raise a light—there ’s a candle on the 
table.” 

Charles Stanly, who was a young man about 
eighteen years of age, groped his way to the 
table, and taking a tinder-box from his pocket, lit 
the candle, and replacing the box, took a seat on 
the table, (for want of a chair,) and soon found 
himself able to breathe with some degree of ease, 
= when Mr. Carleton had finished the letter, 
salid— 

“The captain says she was to sail four days 
after he left, and that he has made the trip in 
twenty-one days.” 

“Did he say any thing about the cargo,” in- 
quired Carleton. 

“He said she had some coffee and spices on 
board, and was waiting for the rest of the 
freight, but that he did not know what it 
was.’ 

“All right,” said Carleton, eagerly. “Come, 
there is no time to be lost.” 

And with these words they both left the house, 
and turning down the street with a rapid step, 
soon arrived at a pier where a boat manned by six 
hardy seamen was waiting their arrival. The two 
stepped into the boat, and the next moment were 
gliding over the water with the velocity of an ar- 
row, as the white foam flew from the bow of the 
boat, and whirling out from under the stern, Was 
left in the wake. 

After a short time they arrived alongside of a 
schooner, and springing on board Carleton pro- 
ceeded directly to the cabin, to communicate the 
intelligence to Captain Lewis, who ordered the 
vessel to be put under-weigh with all possible 
dispatch; and in less than five minutes we 


BY FRANK GREENWOOD. 


Ow the evening of the —th of May, 1813, in a;fore light had left Sandy Hook several miles 
small house near the corner of Broadway and —— ; 
streets, New York, might have been seen a middle- ; 
azed man, seated at a small table, busily engaged . 


which threw its glimmering rays about the almost : 


over and lighted the paper which encompassed the } 


THE WAR OF 1812 





astern. 

Let the reader now imagine himself on board 
the Fire-F ly, a clipper built schooner of about two 
‘hundred and fifty tons burthen, carrying an arma- 
ment of eight twelve-pound carronades, and a long 
‘brass forty-two, which was rigged amidships, a 
‘crew of eighty-five men, and as fine officers as ever 
trod the deck of a privateer. 

Having given the reader a short description of 
our little bark, I will endeavor to render a faint 
{idea of her adventures. After clearing Sandy 
Hook, we shaped our course east-south-east, and 
having a fair wind, were not long in reaching the 
Gulf Stream, where we encountered a violent 
storm, which, however, did little damage beside 
carrying away our fore-topsail, and we were 
soon enabled to resume our course with a fresh 
breeze. 

On the tenth day after leaving the “ Gulf,” the 
look-out raised a sail bearing south from us, which 
was soon made out to be a large brig. Sail was 
‘immediately made for the brig, but as we neared 

her, and fired a gun across her bow, she showed 

Dutch colors and hove-to. The good-natured 
} Dutchman informed us that he had spoken an 
English merchantmen the day before, bound from 
Rio Janeiro, South America, to England. It is 
needless to observe that we wanted no better 
news, and crowding all sail on the schooner, were 
soon steering north-east, with a light westerly 
breeze, under a cloud of canvas. 

The day wore away without any thing further 
from the merchantman, and when night at length 
set in, a strict watch was kept for her. On the 
following day, at six, A. M., the wind hauled to 
the southward and began to freshen, and about 
fone, P. M., the cheering sound of * Sail-ho,’”’ came 
from the mast-head. 

«* Where away,”’ shouted Captain Lewis. 

« Right ahead, sir,’ was the reply. 

By this time every man on deck had sprang to 
look at the stranger; some ran up the rigging, 
while others jumped upon the guns—all anxiously 
straining their eyes in the direction of the vessel. 

: captain mounted a gun, and after a few mo- 
: 
; 
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ments of close scrutiny, turned to Lieutenant 
Carleton and said— 

‘ The ship is some ways off yet, I think she 
looks like a British craft,” at the same time hand- 
ing him the glass. 

Carleton placed the glass to his eye, and after a 
long look, turned to the captain with— 

‘«‘ That ’s British rig, but if it ’s the Russel, she ’s 
got a new main-topsail—there ’s no black ball 
in it.” 

§ By this time we had arrived within plain sight 
sof the vessel, which was under easy sail, and was, 


Were “bound out” with a fine breeze, and be-{by the way,a fine looking ship. She had evi- 
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dently noticed our approach, and now began to {enemy were overpowered and oblige , 
feel as it would seem, rather uneasy, for we per- render. _ 
ceived her tucking on more canvas, and hauling off; “ Old Cuff,” as he had promised, « pai 3, 
directly before the wind. ler off.” For no sooner had he gained the eno... 
“Shake the reef out of that topsail, boys,” } deck, and he was one of the first, than he «») +." 
shouted Captain Lewis, and changing the course ‘the head of a gunner, saying— a 
of the schooner, we were in full chase. * Dar, you tam rascal; take dat for } 
‘Run up the flag, and train the long-tom,” said } shoulder.” 
Captain Lewis. ‘ Let her have it as soon as you) Our prize was a rich one, but dearly boys\s -.. 
get a range.” we lost sixteen men in killed and wounded 
And the next moment the gun belched forth in{ After the necessary repairs, which were ».. , 
tones of thunder, and a shot went skipping through § fected until the next day, we set sail for ton, 
the water toward the stranger, who finding no hope {company with the prize, but had not been y».,, 
of escape, shortened sail to prepare for a brush, } weigh two hours before a sail hove in sight. },.. 
and the next moment a shot was fired, and the } ing down upon us from the south-west. 4))... 
British colors floated from the mast-head of the {was now pictured on every countenance, {o; 
ship. were not in a condition for a brush with 9 my. 
“Give her another shot from the long-tom,” ? of-war, (and from some cause or other, every my 
said Captain Lewis, and the next moment a shot } was of opinion that she was no friend.) shatt-», 
struck the Englishman in the bow, making rough ‘as we were, with a reduced crew, and encumber 
work with his timbers. with twenty-five prisoners, and seventeen woynie: 
* Old Cuff,” as our cook was familiarly called, }friends and foes, besides having a prize to ta\, 
whose eyes at this moment resembled a boiled egg } care of. 
cut in halves, and with his mouth wide open, The sail was evidently in chase, and gaining 
showing two rows of ivory, not unlike the broad-{us, and Captain Lewis ordered all sai to } 
side of a seventy-four, exclaimed : crowded on the prize, which was to steer port). 
“Guess somebody’s shins got scratched dat { north-west, while the schooner held on her cours 
time.” But he had short time for remarks, for } under easy sail, in the hope of drawing the atte. 
before he had fairly finished the sentence a shot {tion of the stranger and secure the escape of ti 
from the ship struck the rail close by him, sending ; prize, being quite confident, that if necessary, y, 
a splinter against his shoulder with such force as } could out-sail the unwelcome visiter, who ry 
to lay him flat upon the deck. His injury was,)had all the appearance of a British sloopot 
however, slight, and rising to his feet, he ex-{ war. 
claimed: “ By gosh! when we git near ’nuffI’11{_ This maneeuvre did not, however, have the ¢. 
pay dat feller off.” sired effect, for the sail kept on directly after the 
he action now began in earnest on both sides, ) prize, and being the best sailer of the two wa 
the shot rattling around our ears like hail, and‘ gaining on her rapidly. Captain Lewis finding 
every shot from our long-tom shattered the ene-{ impossible to lead her off, fired a gun across the 
my’s hull, while the smaller guns nobly played} bows of the stranger, and run up the stars ani 
their part; and as we approached nearer grape-}stripes. This was answered by a broadside, ant 
shot was added to round, and the work of death‘ the English colors. The shot, however, fel! short. 
Went on with increased vigor. The vessels had { owing to the great distance. 
now approached each other to within pistol-shot,{ Our captain now signaled to the prize to alter 
and the battle was carried on principally with the } her course, and opened upon the enemy with th 
carronades, the enemy carrying twelve twelve-}long-tom, in the hope of crippling him. His ry. 
pounders, they now had the advantage, until at‘ ging, however, was but slightly injured, although 
last Captain Lewis succeeded in running her} his hull received several shot. 
aboard, and drawing his sword, with the thrill-} As soon as he got within metal-range he opene! 
ing shout of “ Boarders ahoy,” sprang upon the}upon us and the prize, we being now together. 
deck of our antagonist, followed by sixty brave‘and seeing no other alternative, we put the pr- 
men. soners on board the prize, (in irons,) and taking 
I had scarcely gained the deck when I was con-} off her crew, left her to her fate, and hauled of 
fronted by the mate of the ship, and a hand-to-} practice the long-tom upon the enemy, whom W: 
hand contest ensued. As far as handling our‘ annoyed till dark. In the mean time she had © 
swords was concerned we were about equally § cured the prize after some difficulty, and both were 
matched, but he had the advantage of strength and = east-north-east. 
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size. Our swords met and clashed together, with-' As soon as night had fairly set in, whic 
out either being able to wound his adversary,} was thick and cloudy, every light on board t 
until at last by an unlucky blow my blade was{ schooner was put out, and sail made for the tw 
broken offnear the hilt. As quick as thought I drew } vessels, whose lights told that they kept cox 
a pistol from my belt, and as he was about to} company. 
plunge his sword into my breast, I fired. He} About ten o’clock, P. M., we had arnve’ 
reeled and fell lifeless upon the deck. Before I; within a few rods of our late prize, who was 
had time to turn round, I felt the cold muzzle of a{a short distance astern of her consort, and \ 
pistol on my right cheek—it snapped—and I be-{next moment laid her aboard. The contest 
held an enemy, whose pistol had missed-fire, in} was short, as she was not at all prepa 
the act of drawing his sword. I snatched the} for action, and almost immediately surrender 
sabre from the death grasp of my fallen enemy to} The sloop was within about five hundred 9 
receive my new foe, but before we had time {at the time, and immediately stood towaré 
to close he fell under the cutlas of one of our) giving usa broadside as she came round, whi’. 
men. had it been well-directed, would in all pre 
The contest was obstinate—every inch of the { bability have severely raked us, if nothing wos 
deck was contested hand to hand, until at last the’: —but as it was, we escaped without 10)!” 
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yi with the loss ,of but one man, who was) The gun was leveled, and the unerring eye 
* eked overboard by a chance shot. of the lieutenant ran mechanically along the 
nthe long-tom was now brought to bear. The piece. The shot was fired, and the foremast of 
‘as anxiously awaited. If the mark was’ the sloop came by the board. 

were safe—if missed, we were undoubt- The Fire-Fly, with her prize, arrived safe in 
One shot was to settle the matter. ) port. 
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SAD THOUGHTS. 








BY ERISON. 












* The trail of the serpent is over them all.” 






Taree are feelings that come like an unbidden guest, ‘ The lightness of mirth and the magic of song, 
(er the heart when its passions are quiet and blest,; The streams and the vales we have rambled 
And sadden the soul in its dreamings of joy, along, 
And the rainbow of Hope in the bosom destroy. ’ The music of birds and the sweetness of flowers, 
2? No more have a charm to enliven the hours. 

0! these thoughts in the midst of enjoyment will 

stay, g The book we have loved in a happier mood, 
Like a dead leafless branch in the summer’s bright? The bright recollections like angels that stood, 

ray ;” And motioned us back to the glad days of youth, 
We may weep and forget them a moment—in vain, { Possess not the spell that our sadness will soothe ! 
They quickly return to torment us again. 











The beauties beneath and the glories above, 
And why o’er the heart steals this sadness so deep, § No feeling of joy in the bosom can move; 
That we seek for a place where in secret to weep? \ The circle of friends whom we lately held dear, 
Why this loneness of mind unrelieved by our tears—‘ No longer we love—and no longer may cheer. 
Vasoothed by the bosom friend trusted for years! 










In vain is our being, its hopes are more vain, 
Too sad is the feeling for words to reveal— , We sigh the lost Eden of man to regain; 
Too deep its emotions for man to conceal— 3And, O! if we could, we would soar to the 
The voice and the eye will our silence betray, spheres, 
And tell of the griefs on the spirits that lay! } Where joy has no sorrows, and life has no tears! 
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ASPIRATIONS OF A SICK STUDENT. 








Break forth thou fountain of unmeasured thought, { Longing to burst the fetters that control, 

And spurn the barriers that would stay thy} Yet all too weak, I weary of my life. 

course ; When shall the warfare cease? Not until death 
Thou strugglest madly with the fetters wrought s Lays his cold finger on my fluttering breath! 

By flesh and sense to check thy mighty force! 
How like a pent up river dost thou seem, ‘ There come such dreams of nobler things to start 
Cold, restless, dark, without a friendly beam! Ambition’s latent germ within my breast,— 
There come such wild, fierce throbbings to my 
Oh, for an angel’s finger to unlock heart, 

The glorious portals, that the tide may flow Bidding me shun the tempting, needful rest, 
“trong, broad, and free, “the water from the? That I must toil till Fame’s effulgent star 

Rock,” Shall mark my grave or light my triumph-car! 

Dispensing, as in ages long ago, 

Life, vigor, and the nobler hope within, 
That shows the “Promised Land,” and leads 
us in. 
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Be still my heart, be still! This frightful storm 
Will wreck thy citadel of life and strength! 
Curb its vain fury, raging to deform, 
And thou shalt find the ark of peace at length! 


When shall the full, out-pouring of the soul Hush! hush! These words have touched a mourn- 
A 


Be granted to my prayer? Worn with the 
strife, ? 


ful string, 
s if the angel Hope had furled its wing! 
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THE BRIDAL AND DEPARTURE. 


BY MRS. FRANCES B. M. BROTHERSON. 


‘¢f hear thy mother’s sigh, 
Thy father’s calmer tone, 
As they give thee to another, 


Their 


Tue gentle and the beautiful !—and standing by her ‘ 


side 

Is one of gallant bearing, with a look of love and 
pride, 

A vow has rested on their souls, with Love’s were 
trust ’t was spoken, 


unbroken. 


Though change may come on that fair face, and on 
that manly brow; 

Though care should mar those features where love 
disporteth now, 

Though time should leave its silvery trace amid that 
shining hair, 

Keep bright this hour, oh memory! love thou to 
linger there! 


That girlish one! she goeth forth, from love so tried 
and true, 

She hath pressed upon a mother’s cheek her passion- } 
ate adieu; 

And the eyes that ever smiled on her, still smile from 
out their tears, 

As she breathes response to tenderness—the change- 
less love of years. 


And on that fair unshadowed brow, a father’s lip is 
pressed, 

Thus in her childhood, and her youth, was she oft 
fondly blessed ; 

A holy tone is on his tongue, a deep and heartfelt 
prayer 

That her bark of life may ever glide, ‘neath skies all 
bright and fair, 


utiful, their own.” 


Through every coming hour of life be it undimmed— = e’en through long and happy hours, echo ary; 


FITZGERALD. 


Those sunny smiles and artless words, from brotiex 
sisters fair, 


That press around, must be to her only as ; 
that were ; 


} That household music! now to her of life so fy, 
part, 


her heart. 


The flowers, with guardian angel’s care 
fondly reared, 


she ever 


a charm endeared. 

Again shall come the bursting bud, and bloom, 
fragrancy, 

She may not linger near them now, save in fy 
memory. 


As though the power were his—to win her back 
home again 

Her favorite bird now carols forth his sweet: 
richest strain ; 

It was a wonted melody, in days forever past, 

And now like dying swans it seems—tle lovelies 
the last. 


‘Tis o’er—that cherished one has gone anot 
home to bless, 

To shed upon another’s heart her woman’s tender 
ness ; 

Yet oft her soul will wander back, and love to linger 
where 

She knelt around the household shrine, and breathed 
her childhood’s prayer. 
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THE GREEK GIRL’S INVOCATION TO VEN 


BY G. 


Come, Goddess, drawn by doves and sparrows, 
Before thy golden car 

A Cupid, with bright torch and arrows, 
Descending like a star. 


Approach! thy melting glance unveil, 
Locks than the pheenix’s bed 

More odorous, cheek with passion pale, 
And lips with kisses red. 


Charged with the spicy orient wave, 
With pearls and gems inlaid, 

No censers here ; but gifts I have, 
Meet offerings from a maid: 


HILL. 


Roses, whose blush shames thine, heart’s-case, 
Lilies ’mid myrtles springing— 

Censers, whose priestess is the breeze, 
Their odorous dew-cups swinging. 


Doves sure are not the offerings 
Of which thy shrine has need; 

Bid them still speed thee with their wings, 
And there no longer bleed. 


With them, if guiltless blood must flow, 
I sure must weep to part; 

But gladly give thee what I know 
Thou ‘It much more prize, my heart. 
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